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Tue following is one of the reflections of Vivian, the hero of the 
story, which we find in the second chapter. 

And here my thoughts wander, inadvertently, to the scenes of 
my childhood. How pleasing, and yet how painful the sensation. 

The mind naturally clings to everything that was associated 
with our youth. It is a feeling that is entwined with our very ex- 
istence—that goes with us throughout—that will not desert us in 
the hour of death, What a pensive and sacred feeling steals over 
us, on returning to the spot where we have gambolled away the 


springtide of our existence! There are the gay woodlands, the 
e 


green meadows, and murmuring streams, as we left them, long— 
long ago. We have ripened into manhood—we have sunk and 
withered into age; but they remain as they were, unchanged, 
immutable. There, too, are our hidingplaces among the rocks—- 
the venerable and sturdy oak to whose top we have so often as- 
cended and the broad river flowing on in its same melancholy 
grandeur. The delicate flowers give forth their wonted fragrance 
to the air—their tints are as bright and beautiful as ever. The 
whispering zephyr plays through the lattice and the olive branches, 
as it was wont, and the birds warble with the same sweetness and 
harmony; and the moon and the stars look down from their high 
places upon the tranquil and sleeping earth, with the same pure, 
undiminished, and undeviating light: but where is the little circle 
with which I enjoyed those delightful scenes and pleasures? Where 
is the blooming and sprightly girl, with her black eyes and raven 
locks, with whom I used to walk forth in the silent and solitary 
night, when a mysterious and uncontrollable sympathy linked our 
hearts together, and we breathed forth our vows of eternal love 
and fidelity? Alas! she is mingling silently with the dust—the 
orexe has yawned for its victim, and her beautiful form has become 
‘ood for worms! She has passed away from time to eternity—from 
the dull and monotonous earth to the mansions of unfading bliss. 


_ *Extracts from a beautiful work ef fiction, under this title, now preparing for pub- 
Neat, and, if our voice can aught avail, it’ will be a work of profit to the uriprovided 
or. 
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Where, also, is the generous and highminded youth, whose bosom 
throbbed with a thousand anticipations of future prosperity and re- 
nown? He, too, has gone to that country “from whose bourne no 
traveller returns’—unremembered—the being of another world; 
while | am still a wanderer in this. What holy thoughts, what 
tender reflections, spring up in the soul; when the memory travels 
back to our “native home,” far, far away, with mountains ‘inter- 
vening, and angry billows rolling between us! No matter how hum- 
ble, how secluded, our attachment is the same. The lowly cottage 
of the unpretending peasant affords him as much pleasure as the 
magnificent palace does to its king. The soldier in the field of bat- 
tle risks his life—his all, to secure its enjoyment. The mariner, in 
the midnight storm, when the angry waves are dashing around him, 
and the thunder bursting over his head, forgets his dangers and his 
perils, in the sweet recollections of his home, and the tender em- 
braces of his wife and children. 

The following is the commencement of the fifth chapter, but we 
can only give a brief extract. 

The present chapter must contain graver matters than any of 
the preceding. It commemorates that period of my life, when a 
spirit of change came over me. The frailties of youth were, in 
some measure, forgotten in the more sober virtues of the man. 
There were moments when I was visited with a feeling of sadness 
before unknown to me; but I knew not whence it proceeded, unless 
by casting my eyes round upon the world, I perceived, for the first 
time, how transient and fleeting were all sublunary things. I did 
not give myself up entirely to melancholy; but I loved, at times, to 
hold communion with my own thoughts—to gaze upon the broad 
expanse of the heavens—to ramble alone in the silent woods—or to 
climb the unfrequented rocks, with no other companion than my 
faithful dog, in whose kindness and caresses I knew there could 
be no deception. 

In the eighth chapter, a ramble of the lovers, Emily and Vivian, 
is described. The latter is supposed to be speaking. We have 
quoted it nearly at length. It was, we believe, one of their first 
meetings—and at the cottage of Dame Lukens, some distance from 
the house of Emily’s father. 

They alone, who have been for the first time in the society of 
one they love, can judge of the embarrassment attendant upon such 
an incident. I proposed to Emily a walk. It was acceded to. I 
was about to proceed in the direction of her father’s house. 

‘‘Nay, sir, we go in another direction,” she said, turning suddenly 
round. There was so much earnestness in her words, that they al- 
most startled me. I was at a loss to conjecture her motive for such 
a refusal. ‘9 

‘‘There is a pleasant, though rude walk along the rivulet mur- 
muring at our feet,” she said. The path, indeed, was very roman- 
tic, winding, as it sometimes did, over huge masses of rocks, and 
then losing itself in the thick underwood by which it was shaded. 
Emily leaned upon my arm. I was indulging in one of my quiet 
reveries, to which I am often subject, to the partial neglect of my 
fair companion. 

‘There is a mystery in your looks, Vivian,” she spoke at length, 
‘‘and there is a mystery in all things. The earth is a mystery; and 
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the air, and the waters, and.the grass beneath our feet, and the 
trees and the rocks that encircle us; the eternal heavens; our very 
hearts are veiled and impenetrable mysteries. You are surprised 
that I should prefer the unfrequented to the more beaten path, and 
you would have me reveal my thoughts before I know with whom 
I am associated. Nay, do not frown—I mean no reflections. We 
are equally strangers to each other, and I would not throw myself 
upon the protection of one who I did not think was worthy of it. 
I am not so young that danger is unknown to me—nor dol possess 
so much of the softness of my sex, as to shrink when it is opposed 
to me. 

The insight, I had gained into Emily’s character, only tended to 
produce many vague, uncertain, and contradictory impressions, I 
remember Dame Lukens had said her father was unkind to her; 
that he never gave her a gentle look. I remember, also, her great 
anxiety to leave me when we first met: her subsequent disappear- 
ance from the park for several weeks; and lastly, .her refusal to 
walk in the direction of her father’s house. That she might be 
some wronged or detained captive, I believed, from the circum- 
stances of the case, at least very probable. Her fears, or her sense 
of dependence, might be such as to render it imprudent to be seen 
in the society of a stranger. With these reflections I continued the 
subject of conversation. 

**You have said all things are a mystery. I feel the truth of your 
remarks. My mind has pondered upon the vast order of creation 
—the links by which it is held together—the one depending upon 
the other; until it has been lost in the boundlessness, the infinity 
of the subject. There are the eternal heavens, studded with innu- 
merable worlds; to which the earth we inhabit is a mere atom— 
a grain of sand upon the seashore. I have asked myself if they 
are not the homes and restingplaces of other beings—endowed, 
perhaps, with the same feelings and affections as ourselves and 
like us, having these opinions of an omniscient and allpervading 
power. Can they not look abroad into the infinitude of space, and 
exclaim how petty and insignificant the globe we inhabit? But we, 
also, have the same exalted notion of ourselves. Like the heathen 
philosophers, we would fain believe that we are the common cen- 
tre to which everything else must tend—nothing more nor less 
than the especial objects of Providence—creating for ourselves an 
immortality; but consigning the next grade—the next link—the 
next order in creation, to utter oblivion. What are we? a speck! 
Who are we? beings as fragile as the flower! Whence came we? 
from nothingness! Whither do we return? to the dust—the grave— 
the insatiate worms! What has been the terror of our lives? mise- 
ry and wretchedness! Have we found no green spots—no delightful 
resting places in the pathway of our existence? ah! but the thistle 
and thorn were there to sting us! Are there no pleasant memories of 
joys, of pleasures, that are past? true! but they have had their 
opposites of pain and peril! Have we led a life of debauchery and 
crime?.a melancholy truth! And is there not a fitting punishment 
hereafter? it is a mystery! Have we not an immortal spirit? let us 
go and question the deer that is leaping from rock to rock—or the 
innocent lamb that is sporting joyously on the green turf! Do we 
not sometimes dream of a home beyond the grave? let us ask the 
winds that are careering abroad, where may be found their hiding 
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places—whence they come, or whither they go? I cannot answer. | 
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By this time we had ascended to the top of a hill, climbing a 
rude and precipitous way—for I observed, that wherever there was 
a steep ascent, or shelving rock, Emily was the first to climb and 
stand upon its edge—as though she courted, rather than avoided 
danger. It was my task, however, to render assistance in cases of 
difficulty; and before we had gained the eminence, how often did I 
find her snowy and delicate hand clasped in mine! Being fatigued 
with our exertions, we seated ourselves upon arock. There was 
a pleasant prospect before us. It was the green pasture of a neigh- 
bouring husbandman, stretching as far as the eye could reach. The 
cattle and sheep were quietly browsing in the distance. Near to 
them were a few acres of Indian corn, waving its luxuriant tops in 
the breeze. The rich belt of woodland on the opposite side was 
beginning to cast a lengthened shadow upon the fields—for the sun 
was already declining. It was a scene of deep and quiet beauty. 
The sky was clear and tranquil, except a mass of black and porten- 
tous clouds that were rising in the west. There was not a sound 
to break the stillness of the air, save the solitary bleating of the 
lamb, or the measured strokes of the distant woodcutter. Emily 
was the first to interrupt the silence into which we had relapsed. 

‘‘And so you are a little sceptical, I perceive. You have suffered 
your mind to become entangled in the mazes of doubt, by some 
pleasing, yet deceptive theory, of which there are so many abroad 
in the world. Yet I admire your frankness and independence, in 
thus avowing your sentiments. I see you are no priestrid bigot, 
who would say one thing, and think another. But, depend upon it, 
you are fostering sentiments that will one day prove destructive to 
your peace and tranquillity of mind. I cannot be your monitor—it 
would be an unpardonable assumption. Still, if I saw you, ena- 
moured of the delicate tints of a flower, hastening to the brink of a 
fathomless abyss, to pluck it, I would call aloud, and warn you of 
the approaching danger! You question our immortality—and why? 
Who will pretend to say that the tomb is our ultimate restingplace? 
Or why is it that our restless spirits are forever leaping abroad— 
wandering and unsatisfied? Why do our imaginations soar above 
the dull earth, in search of another, and a brighter world? Why do 
we shrink with so much horror at the approach of death, or the 
thoughts of the grave—if it is only an oblivious mantle to be thrown 
around us, and thereby extinguish the soul? Do the drops of water 
that sink into the earth, and are seen no more, perish forever? 
Do not the particles of dust, that we see floating in the rays of the 
sun, exist unto alleternity? Do the hills, and mountains, and rocks, 
that will exist in ages unborn, according to philosophic truth, 
become annihilated? Then, why should the sou/—that sublime and 
ethereal essence—the mainspring of human action, and the great 
moving and regulating principle of human life—so superior to 
everything else—be less enduring than the vile earth over which it 
exerts so powerful an influence? But hark!—I hear the muttering 
of distant thunder! And the clouds, too, are gathering over our 
heads. See the lightning, how it leaps from their gored bosoms, and 
darts into the earth! A drop of rain! We shall be overtaken in the 
storm! Oh, where shall we fly for safety?” 

We had, indeed, encountered a fearful tempest. The wind was 
beginning to blow, the lightning to flash, the thunder to roar, and 
the rain to fall. Where could we find a place of retreat? We re- 
collected the shelving rock, upon which Emily had stood on our 
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way thither—and to this we immediately repaired. It offered a 
safe and agreeable shelter. The storm raged with increasing vio- 
lence, and the rain fell in torrents. A noise,as of the trampling of 
an animal, was heard a few paces off. In a moment, an affrighted 
horse came rushing to the threshold of our retreat. On perceiving 
us, he withdrew, and took his stand at the foot of a tall chestnut, 
immediately before us. The rain ceased, as if by magic—there was 
a momentary stillness; and then a quick flash, and terrific burst of 
thunder, as though the earth was crumbling to its centre. Emily 
preserved a great degree of calmness for one of her sex—but as she 
clung to me at this crisis, with a beating heart, I knew she was not 
without considerable alarm. We looked out from our retreat. The 
fierce lightnings had shivered the chestnut almost to atoms—and the 
unconscious beast was struck dead at its root. 

*‘Look!” said Emily, with violent emotion, “look at the shattered 
tree, and the lifeless animal, and learn the insignificance of man— 
his dependence upon an allwise Providence. Oh, Vivian, could 
your doubts—your scepticism be blasted, even as that tree, how 
could I rejoice!—how could I——~” 

‘‘Nay, Emily,” I interrupted, “I am your convert. Fool that I 
was to have thus gone astray, by following the impulse of a blind 
and heated imagination.” And, almost for the first time in my life, 
I knelt down in silent worship amid the rocks, 

The storm subsided, and we set out on our way homewards. The 
dim twilight was already closing in upon us. Emily hung upon my 
arm, and short as had been our acquaintance, I felt that there was 
an inseparable tie between us. We had given ourselves up to si- 
lence and meditation, and sauntered slowly along without uttering 
a sentence. 

“See!” said Emily, stopping suddenly short, and speaking for 
the first time, “there is a shadow before us.” 

‘*Pshaw! it is your fancy—heed it not.” 

**‘Look!”? she continued, with her eyes still fixed in the same di- 
rection, ‘‘it is gliding into the thicket—and now it disappears!” I 
could barely perceive the dark outline of a human figure, as it moved 
quickly along, although it was clearly discernible to the keener 
vision of Emily. 

“A neighbour on his way home,” I carelessly observed, fearful 
that I might excite her fears, 

‘It may be,” she replied, ‘*but I think differently. It is said 
there is a band of robbers who have their retreat in the neighbour- 
hood. They have for a long time been the terror of the inhabi- 
tants. I have sometimes caught glimpses of them, prowling about 
in the night, as I was seated in my chamber window.” We reached 
Dame Lukens’ cottage, however, undisturbed. She was standing 
in the door, looking anxiously for our return. 

“A pretty couple you are, to be sure,” exclaimed the old woman. 
‘*You come with the pretence of spending a social afternoon with 
me, and I see nothing of you, until the night drives you home. A 
pretty couple, indeed! I had the table spread, and everything in 
readiness for your reception—but I saw no signs of your coming, 
and so I sat down to my homely fare alone. Out upon you, I say!” 

Emily apologized—promising to amend the error of her ways, 
and hurried on her way homewards, for it was growing late. I ac- 
companied her. Our path lay through adeep wood. We reached 
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its margin, which brought us within view of her father’s house, 
about a quarter of a mile distant. 

‘‘Here we separate for the present,” said Emily. I insisted upon 
accompanying her the remaining part of the way. 

‘You must not!” she exclaimed, with a fearful distinctness, “I 
have my reasons!” I spoke of the robber we casually observed in 
the woods, and alluded to the probability of his being on the watch, 
and overtaking her. 

‘‘And what have I to fear?” she asked, with an expression of 
scorn upon her lips, and, at the same time, drawing a small ivory 
hilted dagger from her bosom, which she held before her with an 
extended arm. ‘This is my protector! Therefore, silence your 
misgivings—for you see I am not without a defence. Ina word, I 
would not be seen in your presence, Vivian—nor the presence of 
any man!” I was about to reply. “Hush!” she said, almost in a 
whisper, placing her finger upon her lips. Footsteps sounded in 
the distance. She looked around with a hurried and eager glance. 
‘It is my father in pursuit of me!” 

*‘But him you surely do not fear?” 

“‘Silence—or my life is perilled!” she whispered, in a scarcely 
audible voice—but it rang in my ears like the roaring of a mighty 
cataract. I imprinted a burning kiss upon her lips, and darted into 
the woods. 


‘SCENERY OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
[An Extract from Part LI. of “The Missionary,” a MS Poem.] 
BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 


To those unacquainted with the character of the scenery of the southern 
parts of the Mississippi Valley, it may be well enough to remark, that there 
is no overcolouring in the extract which follows. It is almost inconceivable, 
the gloomy prospects which every now and then greet the traveller in these 
regions of cypress swamps and Spanish moss, rice lakes and musquittos, alli- 
gators, and moccasin snakes. ; 


Father of Waters, King of Floods, art thou, 
Eternal yes so Until late 
The sources of thy being none did know, 
So lost were they in distance. Boundless, great, 
—— Empire where Wildness sits enthroned in state— 
Is the domain through which thou holdst thy way: 
Untrodden, much of it, and desolate; 
Unechoing even sounds of savage fray, 
Or trod by other feet than those of beasts of prey. 


A wilderness—a wilderness, indeed! 
If sullen Gloom endowed with form might be, 
And intellectual being, and have creed, 
And liberty to choose—unfettered, free— 
Methinks his eye would wander instantly 
To thy unbroken and impervious shades 
And he would shape his course direct for thee, 
: And in thy desolate and lone arcades, 
Enthrone himself where Night eternally pervades. 


Fit dwelling place for him, and subjects fit! 


here poisonous swamp, morass and stagnant lake 
Breathe pestilence; and where, to sun them, sit, 


On noisome weeds, envenomed toads, and make 
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The pestilent welkin ring; and moccasin snake, 
And slimy reptile, nameless bird and beast, 
Live, and their thirst on putrid water slake, 
And kill,—the great the small, the small the least, — 
And greedily they on each other’s carcass feast. 







Gloom—blackest gloom!—intensest solitude! 
E’en thy unbrageous forest trees inspire 
a ey sadness, and unwelcome mood, 
org: it would seem that them we might admire. 
But their dark tops, that to the heavens aspire, 
And bathe their foliage often in the clouds, 
And proudly thus defy its lightning fire, 
And the fierce bolt that threatens long and loud— 
Alas! they’re ever dressed in deathlike pall and shroud! 







A pall, that covers every living limb! 
, . Ashroud, that reaches to the very ao 
A gloom, to which all other gloom is dim! 
A silence, painful as it is profound! 
We start e’en at our thoughts, and look around, 
As if we feared the hollow eye of Death 
Was on us, and to give the deadly wound 
His arm uplifted in its icy wrath— 
Then breathe, to be assured that we have still our breath! 








Lo! yonder ’s a retreat where Murder foul 
From watchful Justice might for ever hide— 
A place where e’en the sage, gloom loving owl 
nd night marauding bat scorn to reside. 
A dark and dismal swamp spreads far and wide, 
Decked with gay flowers, of every size and dye 
But nauseous to the smell; and ’mong them glide 
The hissing moccasin snakes, and o’er them fly 
Gnats, and musquittos hymna wellknown lullaby! 









And here the gloomy cypress lifts its head, 
And towers aloft in pride and majesty, 
Till ’mong the clouds its lateral branches wed 
Each other, and shut out the pleasant sky. 
But, hark! on the slight breeze that journeys by, 
A hoarseness, like the faroff roar of ocean, 
7hen the windspirits o’er the great deep fly, 
Paying to A£olus their wild and stern devotion, 
And changing ocean’s calm to fierce and loud commotion. 









Tis but a murmur—for it comes from far: 
But where it rises, ’tis a giant voice, 
Keeping on silence a perpetual war, 
And bidding weary wanderers ph 
Who seek these.shades for knowledge, not from choice. 
Tongue of the Wilderness! St Anthony! 
Thou makst, indeed, the forest’s only voice— 
But thou art babbling on perpetually, 
Gladdening the solitude:—and we will pause by thee. 











BRIEF NOTICES OF WESTERN WRITERS. 


[Unper this title, the editor of the Cincinnati Mirror is writing 
a series of admirable articles, which will rescue many a genius from 
obscurity and neglect. Ere the perusal of the subsequent sketch, 
we were not aware of Mr Curry’s poetical, or indeed, physical ex- 
istence; but we hail the knowledge of him with exceeding plea- 
sure. Like Burns, he is the creature of heaven and earth, for 
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from the one his inspiration comes, and his daily sustenance, from 
the other. We are highly gratified in the opportunity to extend 
his fame.] 


OTWAY CURRY, 


“A schoolboy in a country village; a rebeller against parental 
authority, to avoid the dry and uncongenial study of the law; a 
carpenter in Cincinnati to support himself in his rebellion; a devout 
admirer of Nature in her many glorious creations; consequently a 
wanderer among the rich, beautiful, and varied scenery of the 
West; and now, still young in years, a husband, a father, a follow- 
er of the plough, and a happy feeder of flocks and herds; every 
where, and at all times, a gentleman, a student, and a poet. Such 
is the individual, of whom it is our intention to say a few words, at 
the present sitting. 

e are not of those, who can see nothing in the writings of the 
American poets, above mediocrity. In spite of our efforts to be 
like the majority of the literary public of this country, we have 
failed to perceive those superior charms, beauties and excellences, 
which are supposed to be imparted to the breathings of the poetic 
muse, by a passage across the Atlantic. Now that Byron is no 
more, to startle the world with his electric genius, and that Moore 
has thrown aside the wreath of the poet for the cowl and surplice 
of the theologian, we feel no fear in asserting the equality of the 
American poets with those of England. Who of them—we will 
except Coleridge and Campbell in their younger days, when the 
‘Ancient Mariner, and the ‘Pleasures of Hope’ had birth—has 
written better than Hillhouse, Percival, Halleck, Bryant, Sprague, 
Fairfield, Willis, and others? Their best creations are only good 
company for ‘Prometheus’ and ‘“Thanatopsis,’ ‘Bozzaris’ and the 
eloquent and intellectual martyr ‘St Paul;’ and ‘Hadad’ would 
move among them, ‘of all, the chief.’ 

It is rank affectation, this continual underrating of the charac- 
ter of American poetry; to say nothing of the servility of conced- 
ing to a foreign country, superiority in every department of intel- 
lectual labour. According to our notion of such things, when speak- 
ing of the poetry of America in comparison with that of England, 
it would be but justice to the former country to forget, for the time, 
the Shakspeares, Miltons and Byrons, of the latter. They were 
the master spirits of a former day, when Americans had hardly 
tuned the lyre, much less swept its strings. The best volume of 
English poems of the present day can be matched with ease by an 
equal number of the productions of either of several of our native 
writers; and as for the brief fugitive pieces, which abound in the 
souvenirs, magazines and literary papers of the two countries, 
those, which are produced by our own authors, are confessedly and 
unquestionably the best. 

_ We, of the west, have as yet done but little in the way of poetry: 
as much, however, as could with reason be expected, considering 
the newness of the country, and that everybody here is compelled 
to occupy himself with such employments as do not lead him into 
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the haunts of the Sacred Nine. Still, a number have occasionally 
wandered in search of the flowers of poesy, and have been tolera- 
bly successful: the subject of the present notice has been especial- 
ly so. Mr Curry possesses a fine imagination; his versification is 
uncommonly smooth, and often highly polished; his words are 
generally well chosen, though he has been accused of writing with 
a dictionary at his elbow; his lines are always perfect in measure, 
and never grate upon the ear; he is often pathetic, and sometimes 
eloquent. His nature is truly poetical. We know him well; and 
we know with how much truth he portrayed his actual feelings, 
when, in a beautiful set of verses addressed to his deceased mother, 
he wrote these lines: 


“Tn life’s proud dreams I have no part— 
No share in its resounding glee; 

The musings of my weary heart 
Are in the grave with thee.” 


These are the very feelings, from which we may expect the out- 
pourings of genuine poetry. And we have them, almost whenever 
Mr Curry leaves the plough and takes up the pen. How exceed- 
ingly beautiful is the little poem which follows. All the volumes 
of our American writers may be ransacked, and a more melodious 
and polished piece of verse cannot be found. We question if the 
language contains one. And we say this, having a proper regard 
to the extent and meaning of our words. 


“KINGDOM COME.” 


I do not believe the sad story 
Of ages of sleep in the tomb; 
I shall pass far away to the Glory 
And grandeur of Kingdom Come. 
The paleness of death and its stillness 
May rest on my brow for a while; 
And my spirit may lose in its chilfness 
The splendour of hope’s happy smile. 


But the gloom of the grave will be transient, 
And light as the slumbers of worth; 

And then I shall blend with the ancient 

And beautiful forms of the earth. 

Through the climes of the sky, and the bowers 
Of bliss, ever more I shall roam; 

Wearing crowns of the stars and the flowers 
That glitter in Kingdom Come. 


The friends who have parted, before me, 
From life’s ae woe passion and pain; 
When the shadow of death passes o’er me, 
Will smile on me fondly again. 

Their voices are lost in the soundless 
Retreats of their endless home; 

But soon we shall meet in the boundless 
Effulgence of Kingdom Come. 


Here is another gem, fit to bear the above company. This piece 
was written a number of years since, when the author was quite a 
youth. It is true poetry. 


THE MINSTREL’S HOME. 


The image of a happier home, 
Whence far my feet have strayed, 
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Still flits around me, as I roam, 

Like joy’s departed shade;— 
Though childhood’s light of’ joy has set, 
Its home is dear to memory yet! 


Here—where the lapse of time hath swept 
The forest’s waving pride, 

And many a summer’s light hath slept 
Upon the green hill’s side, - 

V’ll rest—while twilight’s pinions spread 

Their shadows o’er my grassy bed. 


Yon stars—enthroned so high—so bright, 
Like gems on heaven’s fair brow, 
Through all the majesty of night 
Are smiling on me now: 
The promptings of poetic dreams 
Are floating on their pale, pure beams. 


The Muses of the starry spheres 
igh o’er me wend along, 
With visions of my infant years 
Blending their choral song— 
Strewing with fancy’s choicest flowers, 
The pathway of the tranced hours. 


They sing of constellations high, 
The weary minstrel’s home; 

Of days of sorrow hastening by, 

And bright ones yet to come— 

Far in the sky, like ocean isles, 

Where sunny light forever smiles. 


They sing of happy circles, bright, 
here bards of old have gone; 
Where rounding ages of delight, 
Undimm’d are shining on;— | 


And now, in silence sleeps again 
The breathing of their mystic strain. 





Leave me—O! leave me not alone, 
While I am sleeping here; 

Still let that soft and silvery tone 
Sound in my dreaming ear, 

I would not lose that strain divine, 

To call earth’s thousand kingdoms mine! 


It is the sunbeam of the mind, 
Whose bliss can ne’er be won, 
Till the reviving soul shall find 
ife’s long, dark journey done,— 
Then peerless splendour shall array 
The morning of that sinless day. 


The following piece is different in character from either of the 
above; and displays more strength and imagination than belongs to 
them. It is difficult, however, in one or two instances, to arrive at 
the author’s meaning; which we hold to be a grievous fault. We 
almost prefer dulness to obscurity. 


SATAN. 


meen ae of that op en , 

ong whose vast and gloomy dee 
The shadowy winds aa hues sa. 
Of neverending tempests sweep! 


Before thy sceptre high and stern 
The pennies of the fallen wait 
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In dark array, and proudly spurn 
The fetters of unchanging fate. 


In thy dark home of endless gloom, 
Their warrior legions round thee press, 
To meliorate thy fearful doom 

With their unfaltering faithfulness. 


Unwavering still, though deadliest ills 
Have worn the smiles all darkly dim 
That lured them on the heavenly hi 
To brave the embattled seraphim. 


And the bright crown of shining stars, 
That glittered then upon thy brow, 

Is changed for deep and fearful scars 
Of everlasting vengeance now. 


Oh! thou wert glorious on the hills 
Of Eden in the olden time— | 

?Mid starry halls, and living rills, 
Unfallen, and unstained with crime. 


And glorious, even in fearful strife, 

With powers that round the highest dwell, 
When, battling for the thrones of life, 

The archangelic leaders fell. 


And now beneath thy burning throne 
The stalwart surges fiercely meet, 
By spirits of the tempest thrown 

In fiery worship at thy feet. 


The following article is the longest of the pieces with which its 
author has occasionally favoured the public, and probably received 
more attention from him in its composition than any other of his 
fugitive productions. 


AUTUMN MUSINGS. 


*Tis Autumn. Many, and many a fleeting age 
Hath faded since the primal morn of Time; 
And silently the slowly journeying years, 

All redolent of countless seasons, pass. 


The Springtime wakes in beauty, and is fraught 
With power to thrill the leapin ulse of Joy, 
And urge the footsteps of ideal Hope 

With flowery lightness on. In peerless day 
Resplendent Summer garlandeth the world; 
And contemplation through her sky serene 
Ascends unwearied, emulous to lead, 

To marshal, and to proudly panoply 

The votaries of Ambition as they rise. 

These with their gilded pageants disappear, 
And vestal Truth leads on the silent hours 

Of Autumn’s lonely reign. The weary gales 
Creep o’er the waters, and the sunbrown plains, 
Oft whispering, as they pass, a long farewell 
To the frail emblems of the waning year, 
The drooping foliage, and the dying leaves. 
This is the time for care; to break the spell 
Of everfabling Fancy; ‘to contrast 

The evanescent beams of early bliss } 
With the long, dread array of deepening ill. 
The ills of life are twofold: those, which fall 
With leadlike weight upon the mortal clay, 
Are transient in their kind; for the frail dust 
Frelong shall blend with the innumerous sands, 
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And atoms of the boundless universe, 
Absorbed in the unfelt, unconscious rest 

Of lifeless, soulless matter, without change,— 
Save when the faroff period shall arrive 

Of shadowy nothingness. 


The deadlier ills, 
That tinge existence with unbroken gloom, 
Are lost to melioration, for they hold 
The everduring spirit in their grasp, 
And in their kind a withering permanence. 
To linger in unrest—to be endowed 
With hich aspirings, endless, limitless! 
On Thought’s unshackled pinions to outride 
The airborne eagles of the Apennines: 
To pierce the surging depths of endless space; 
To revel in the stalwart fervidness 
Of its careering storms! to sweep sublime 
Through the far regions of immensity, 
Then fall astounded from the dreaming height, 
And wake in wildering durance. These are things 
That well may dim the sleepless eye of care. 
And thou too, Friendship, pilgrim child of heaven! 
The balm that brings the spirit sweet relief 
From the keen stings of sorrow and despair, 
’Tis thine to give: yet the deep quietude 
Of the bereaving tomb hath shrouded oft 
The morning prime of beings formed for thee,— 
A truth well imaged forth in the sad tale 
Of one who mouldereth now in lowly dust. 


His soul was fraught with the undying fire 
Of seraph Poesy: and he would joy 
To cull the flowers from her bright coronal 
To gem the brilliant hours. The smiling fields, 
The happy homes of men, the verdant plains, 

. And the lone wilderness, were beauteous all! 
And all seemed one vast altar, and the sky 
Seemed one vast canopy, the living dome 
Of Fame’s eternal temple: and the stars, 

Her bright, attendant spirits, in his view 

Upheld her crowns and garlands. He would climb 
The towering cliff to sit alone and gaze 

Upon the wide, blue sea; to hear the mild 
Incessant breaking of the murmuring waves— 
The endless requiem of the elder world— 

And from its billowy chime his spirit drew 
Primeval inspiration. Human life 

Seemed bland, and beautiful; for on his brow 

No breeze had wantoned, save the genial air 

Of its unshaded morning. Love had thrown 

Its magic round him, and his heart beat high 
With rich, and pure affection. Happiness 
Pervaded all existence; and her smile 

Serene, the dreamer fondly deemed would brave 
The storms of time forever. Life wore on 

And those bright visions faded, and gave lace 
To pain and grief—and he lay down and slept 

A long, long sleep: a sleep, which neither voice 
Of youth, nor age, nor childhood’s buoyant tread, 
Nor Pride’s unfaltering footstep in the sheen 

Of Manhood’s glorious noonday, e’er shall break. 
The wintry winds swept round him, but their chill, 
Congealing blight the sleeper could not know. 
The swiftly changing seasons sped ae 

And the bright, burning sunlight flashed upon 
His lone, and silent mansion; but its deep, 

And gelid gloom, the sunbeam might not gild. 


Years followed years away, and when there came 
child of sorrow to his nameless grave, 








The Comforter. 






The waving, rustling grass of deep, bright green, 
Was blended with the early, transient bloom 

Of Spring’s wild blossoms o’er him. She knelt down 
And wept, for she had been in bygone days 
The idol of his love; the changed—the lost— 
Still almost beautiful, though sorrowing years 
And pain and sin had fimm d her shining brow. 







* 





And they are resting side by side within 
The guileless grave, in death’s calm union joined; 
Whose bond no storm can sever. 






[How long shall a true poet, like this, toil in the wilderness, un- 
cheered, unpatronized, without fame or fortune? How long shall 
the meed even of common approbation be withheld from the Wes- 
tern Minstrel? So long as we dare not respect ourselves; so long as 
we drivel, crouch and slaver, with vassal genuflexions and grima- 
ces, before the fitzroys, the fitzclarences and all the other bastard 
brood of profligate aristocracies; so long as America is a word of 
reproach, republicanism, of shame, and national glory, of general. 
contempt! A prouder and nobler spirit, however, is shedding his 
influences over our literature; and as one of the few fearless Ame- 
ricans, who will think, judge, and act without transatlantic sanction 
and in defiance of foreign dicta, Mr Gallagher, the author of the 
preceding verses, deserves an honourable reputation. ] 


















THE COMFORTER. 


Why weepst thou son of Earth? 
Why writhes thy pale brow in the worn heart’s strife, 
And heaves thy bosom with lone midnight sighs? 
Art wearied, ere thy prime, of Time’s sick life? 
Pantst thou for being in the blue, blest skies? 

Speak, let thy grief come forth! 










Hath love, bereaved, become 
A lone, wan brooder o’er the blighted Past, 
In gloom and sunlight, ever more alone? 
Hath beauty withered in the world’s cold blast, 
Or she who gave thee birth—her only one— 
Without thee, sought her home? 











Perchance, thou mournst the loss 
Of maymorn friends, who with thy fortunes flew, 
Leaving thy bosom naked to the gaze 
And mockery of the world; and through and through 
Thy heart is pierced—and thou in evil days 

Alone must bear the cross; 










And find no comforter in all 
Thy sorrows, wants, and sicknesses—while hate, 
Envy and ill tongues follow thee, and tear 
Thy laurel crown; and thou canst not relate 
Thy griefs to any, but thy robe dost wear 
As ’t were thy shroud or pall. 







The sweet friends of thy youth, 
Thy kin and kind, the truest and the best, 
All may have left thee, or by death or worse, 
The treachery that kills; thy glory’s crest 
Stoops low beneaih the ruthless foeman’s curse; 
And memory’s the grave of Truth. 
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Thy child—thy firstborn son, i 
Whose smile, voice, breath was incense, music, bloom, 
The very bliss of paradise—may sleep 
Far from thy bosom, in the sunless tomb, 
While ’t is th doom unseen, unsoothed, to weep, 
And pray that all were done. 


Yet wail not o’er thy doom 
Like those that hide their treasure in the dust! 
Though poor, unloved, thou canst not lay thy head 
In earch to rest, Christ found with the unjust, 
In birth and burial, e’en an humbler bed— 

Earth had for heaven no room. 


The power, that erst sent food 
E’en in the beaks of ravens to the Seer, 
And manna o’er the desert wilderness, 
Will serve thy wants e’en in thy greatest fear, 
And in the agony of thy distress 
Reveal umlooked for good. 


Then weep no more nor sigh! , , 
The Supreme Good wields not his power in vain! 
Forgive thy foes and love them for His sake 
Who sees and will relieve thy wildest pain; 
Trust Him—lament not—and thy heart will take 

His image from the sky. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Tue lives of those who have studied, toiled, struggled and thought, 
are always full of interest and instruction. As we peruse the re-- 
cord left by the departed or traced by the surviving friend, we en- 
ter the depths of the human heart, and explore the mysteries of 
the human intellect. The germs of magnificent achievements, the 
hidden fountains of action, are developed, and we follow Jdea from 
its birth to its fruition of beauty and power. The intricate meshes 
of feeling and intellect are unwoven gradually before us; the cas- 
ket is unlocked and its diamonds gleam as we gaze. We follow 
the heroic martyr to science and literature through his pri- 
vations, his patient sufferings, his brief and bright career, sympa- 
thize in his solitary communions and lament over his untimely 
doom. 

The history of letters is a martyrology more mournful than 
that of all who perished by the paynim torture or the infuriated 
fanaticism of their brethren. The votary of literature is, almost 
always, its victim; he studies, thinks, writes in pain; delights and 
enlightens the world while his own heart is sad and despondent; and 
sacrifices the pleasures of present existence for that anticipated 
fame, which, after all his ambition, the world may deny him. In 
this republican realm, especially, the profession of an author is but 
little removed, in the estimation of chandlers, tobacconists and iron- 
mongers, from that of a beggar; and brainless fools call the patron- 
age of literature christian charity and philanthropic oblation! We 
boast, as a people, of our general knowledge when we should shrink 
with shame from the charge of most superficial information; we 
call our academies, colleges, and our colleges, universities, and as- 
pire to enjoy the eminence and honour of science and literature, 
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without devoting to either the vigils and matins they both so impe- 
riously require. Commonplace utilitarianism is the fashion of the 
time; the cornerstone is hardly laid before the whole fabric must 
be raised, whether the materials be granite or unhewn logs. Hence, 
the disregard manifested toward everything truly learned and in- 
tellectual, which has emanated from American mind. Hence, the 
little fame that has awaited the erudition and genius of Dr Linds- 
ley; hence, the neglect of Percival. The magnificent conceptions 
of the one and the beautiful imaginations of the other are ill under- 
stood and not at all appreciated. The great mass of our citizens 
(who claim to be the most intelligent and the best informed of all 
earth’schildren,) are utterly unacquainted with even the rudiments of 
literature. A sufficient proof of this is the countless host of contempti- 
ble compilations, under every possible denomination, and with the 
uniform aflix——‘the cheapest work in the world”—which deluge our 
illfated land. The western world is taught to believe that quantity 
constitutes the value of a thing; and that a chaldron of ashes is worth 
more than a bushel of gold dust. Ashes they verily are—the ashes 
of the dead thrown into the eyes of the living. How can the highly 
educated, the refined and the gifted contend with the ignorant, the 
_Tibald and the shameless? How can we have a literature while 
those, who should patronize it, are uneducated? Many of those 
traits of character called eccentricities and improvidences in lite- 
rary men are attributable to the uncertainty of their reward. 
Dismal and agonizing, indeed, is often the destiny of genius! Re- 
signing itself to the dominion of impulse, of enthusiasm, of alternate 
impetuosity and lethargy, it rushes to the fulfilment of its hopes or 
sinks into apathy and despair. It is, however, a signal error to be- 
lieve that unprincipled recklessness is a necessary attribute of genius. 
Men of quick feelings and great imaginations can be wise and pru- 
dent, if they will. None need to fall as poor Fletcher fell, the sub- 
sequent account of whom originally appeared in a London journal. 
**Mr Fletcher was educated at Cambridge; and passed through his 
studies, the proximate object of which was a wranglership, with 
credit. When just about to receive the reward of his labours, he 
was guilty of one of those imprudences so frequent in college life, 
and so seldom attended with any permanent or disastrous effect. 
He was absent at the meeting of the council, and it was discovered 
that he had not been in his apartment the whole night. He had 
gone on a pleasure party the day before, and was accidentally de- 
tained beyond the moment when his appearance would have passed 
unquestioned. Expulsion stared him in the face on one hand; and 
on the other, the dreadful fate of being thrown back from the object 
of his ambition for a space of time equal to that which he had al- 
ready spent in efforts to obtain it. Between this Scylla and Charyb- 
dis he was lost. He left college, abandoned all his plans and pur- 
suits in life, and came to London, a friendless and almost aimless 
adventurer. 
‘It is probable, that in the whole of this proceeding, he acted 
contrary to the advice of his relations, and that, in consequence, 
they left the young man to his fate. Shortly after his arrival in 
London, he was so fortunate as to obtain the situation of assistant 
in a respectable school, where he continued for two years. During 
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this interval he published a poem, which displayed the evidence of 
an elegant mind, and contributed to some periodicals. But it was 
to the impression made upon his imagination by the glorious strug- 
gles of the Poles, that he owed any literary distinction, attained by 
his name. He produced a ‘History of Poland,’ which met with 
almost universal approbation; and few persons, on reading its man- 
ly and impressive pages, could have supposed that the author was 
a shy and retiring youth of one and twenty. 

‘‘At this time the bookselling trade appeared to be’on the: brink 
of ruin. A panic, whether connected with real or imaginary dan- 
ger, had been spread abroad in the literary world and its depen- 
dent professions. Booksellers were afraid, therefore, to buy the 
materials of which it is manufactured. In the department of ima- 
ginative writing, more especially, a depression prevailed which 
threatened to recall the days when garrets and hunger were the por- 
tion of the Muses’ sons. One extensive house, celebrated both for 
its good and bad novels, declared that it had utterly ceased to pur- 
chase manuscripts on speculation, and either terrified or cramped in 
means by its losses, refused to entertain any offer proposed with 
other views than prospective and eventual remuneration. If any 
payments were made at all, they were in bills, which the holder, if 
unprovided with monied friends, could no more get discounted 
than he could live upon the paper. 

“‘At this period, Mr Fletcher, with characteristic imprudence, 
gave up his situation, and attached himself to the precarious, and 
now desperate trade of authorship. 

‘‘+He was employed to write a work on India for the ‘Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge,’—a portion of which was completed; and 
he also contributed to several of the Magazines. He became in- 
volved in difficulties, notwithstanding; but to so trifling an amount, 
that it is said his last days were embittered chiefly by the dread of 
an approaching demand upon him for twentyfive pounds, the amount 
of a bill accepted by his publisher, which he feared would remain 
unpaid, and consequently fall back upon him; but the gentleman in 
question asserts, that the bill had been given as a friendly accom- 
modation to Mr Fletcher. 

‘‘Another enemy, still more fatal, was the disorder which ap- 
pears to be ‘the badge of all our tribe’— indigestion. The sedentary 
habits of authors are generally supposed to be the predisposing 
cause of the diseases; but this we deny. Exercise, without amuse- 
ment, is nothing. The state of mind, more than that of the body, 
we hold to be the predisposing cause. The disease again reacts 
upon the mind; and this action and reaction, if long continued, 
produces a nervous excitement, which sometimes ends in madness. 

‘‘Mr Fletcher, like many others who are afraid of the excite- 
ment of wine, or unable to afford the means of indulgence in it, had 
recourse to opium in his fits of despondence. This drug is‘as bad, 
although not quite so speedy, as arsenic to a literary man; for it ex- 
asperates the disease which sits preying like a vulture upon his life. 
The hero of this sad tale sunk at last into melancholy and despair. 
One whole day, till late in the afternoon, he lay in bed without 
being able to muster energy enough to rise. He at length took 
his place mechanically as it were at the dinner table. He did not 
eat: he shrunk from conversation; but when the time of parting 
came, he bade farewell with a strong pressure of the hand. 

‘‘The next morning the unhappy young man was found dead on 
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the floor. He was surrounded with blood, and a pistol lay near the 
sacrilegious hand of the suicide. ° ° ° 

A history of literature and science during the infernal reign of 
Robespierre and his satanic coadjutors would be a curious and in- 
tensely interesting work. When the sacrilegious vandals were 
abroad—and the Place de Gréve was deluged with the noblest and 
purest blood of France, whither should genius, learning, virtue and 
patriotism fly for refuge. Everything venerable and sacred was 
execrated, proscribed and devoted to perdition. Like the barba- 
rian conquerors of Alexandria and Constantinople, all the treasures 
of art—all the glories of literature were consigned to the pyre. 

Many of these, however, were preserved from destruction by the 
selfpossession and heroic daring of L. M. Langlés, the celebrated 
oriental scholar, and keeper of the oriental mss in the Library of 
the King of France, who died January 28, 1824. Fortunately for 
him he survived the storm of revolution in which thousands pe- 
rished. It being determined to preserve the royal Library under 
a national denomination, the literary reputation and the known 
probity of M. Langlés obtained him the place of keeper of the 
mss. He had not long enjoyed this post before the rage for de- 
stroying every vestige of royalty and nobility extended the hand 
of desolation to the national library. Citizen Langlés was sum- 
moned to render an account of all books and mss in the library re- 
lative to genealogy, and whatever tended to the illustration of one 
class of society over another; ‘the anathema pronounced included 
all charters, titles, genealogies of the noble families, heraldic biogra- 
phy, and even books on other subjects with the insignia of royalty 
on the binding. Citizen Langlés asked for delay, on account of the 
immensity of the collection, there being no exact catalogue of its 
contents. Resolved, at the peril of his life, to save so many pre- 
cious documents from destruction, he fresh labelled some, tore the 
bindings off others, and concealed an immense number in the attics 
of the library; but, as a holocaust was necessary, he selected vo- 
lumes of minor interest, duplicate copies, and a great number of 
ponderous tomes on polemical divinity, in which those of the secta- 
ries of Molina figured largely: this was a kind of retributive justice 
on the society which had condemned so many victims to the flames. 
The agents of government, seeing an immense pile of books doomed 
to destruction, were satisfied with the zeal of citizen Langlés, and 
they were carried away, without examination, by waggon loads, 
to the Place Véndéme, to be burned; and by this means many most 
important documents for the illustration of national history were 
preserved, at the risk of the life of M. Langlés, who concealed five 
thousand volumes which but for him would have perished. 

* * * a * * Oca, 

The history of African adventure and its heroes is fraught with 
melancholy interest. All have died, save one, early in their ca- 
reer through the inhospitable clime of the chenoos and mafooks, 
whom it is the fashion of fanatics to eulogize. Ledyard, Houghton, 
Park, Laing, Denham, Clapperton, Bowdich and Belzoni, with other 
adventurers among the deserts, horrors and plagues of the east, 
have perished on their pilgrimage to amuse the unsympathizing 
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world. Erelong we shall devote a few pages especially to this 
topic; meanwhile, we give a brief biography of the herculean Bel- 
zoni. 

Mr Belzoni was a native of Padua; he went to England in 1812, 
and exhibited feats of strength, experiments in hydraulics, musical 
glasses, and phantasmagoria, at the minor theatres in the metropo- 
lis, and at Edinburgh. He was known by the appellation of the 
‘strong man,’ a name which he amply merited, being of the extra- 
ordinary height of six feet seven inches, and well made and stout in 
proportion: he was then about twentyfive years of age. Mr Bel- 
zoni afterwards visited lreland and the Isle of Man, everywhere: 
giving the most astonishing proofs of his wonderful strength. — 

During his residence in Great Britain, Mr Belzoni married an: 
English lady; and, having formed the resolution of visiting the south 
of Europe, he first proceeded to Lisbon, taking Mrs Belzoni with 
him, who accompanied him throughout his various difficult and 
dangerous enterprises with a courage and a constancy almost un- 
exampled. 

At Lisbon he was engaged by the manager of the theatre of San 
Carlos, to appear in the play of Valentine and Orson, and again,. 
during Lent, in the sacred drama of Sampson, in both of which his: 
feats of strength and activity gained the highest applause. At. 
Madrid he performed before the king and the court. Leaving 
Spain, he proceeded to Malta, where he fell in with Ismael Gib- 
raltar, the agent of the pasha of Egypt, who persuaded him to visit 
Cairo. Here the pasha engaged him to construct a machine for 
raising water out of the Nile to irrigate his gardens, for which he 
was to be paid at the rate of 800 piastres per month, besides a con- 
siderable reward, provided it should finally be found to answer the: 
purpose. In the course of three months it was put in operation. 
The pasha attended; and three Arabs, with an Irish lad whom Bel- 
zoni had brought from Edinburgh as a servant, were put into the 
large wheel to walk round and keep it in motion: at the second or 
third turn the Arabs became giddy, and jumped out; the wheel, 
wanting its counterpoise, flew back, and the Irish servant, in at- 
tempting to escape, broke his thigh, and must have been killed, had 
not Belzoni caught hold of the circumference of the wheel, and, by 
his extraordinary strength, stopped its motion. 

This accident was equivalent to a failure; and Belzoni now de- 
termined to try his fortune in search of antiquities in Upper Egypt; 
but just as he was preparing to depart, Mr Salt, the celebrated 
orientalist, arrived at Cairo. This gentleman, on the representa- 
tion of Scheik Ibrahim, who had witnessed his extraordinary 
powers, conceived him at once to be the person most proper to be 
employed in the arduous attempt of bringing down the head of the 
Young Memnon from Thebes, now in the British Museum. Bel- 
zoni, after some consideration, accordingly relinquished the plan of 
travelling on his own account, and engaged himself to Mr Salt and 
the scheik on an enterprize that was by many deemed hopeless, 
but which he succeeded in accomplishing (after six months of un- 
remitted exertions) by his uncommon dexterity in the management 
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of the Arab peasantry, by whom alone he wasassisted. From this 
time he was regularly employed by Mr Salt in making discoveries. 

After the uncovering and examination of the grand temple of 
Ipsambul, which had in all probability been buried in sand for more 
than two thousand years, Belzoni returned to Thebes; but not 
wishing to come in contact with M. Drovetti, the French consul, 
who was excavating in search of antiquities, he turned his attention 
to ‘the vale of the tomb of kings,’ persuaded that there still re- 
mained some interesting discoveries to be made in that quarter. 
Three new tombs were, opened by him; in one were found many 
little images of wood, well carved, some with the head of a lion, 
others of a fox, and others of a monkey. In another tomb were 
mummies in their cases, lying flat on the ground, the bodies being 
covered with linen of different degrees of fineness. Some of the 
tombs had paintings beautifully executed, others were quite plain. 
In some of the chambers the mummies of cows, sheep, monkeys, 
crocodiles, bats, and other animals, were intermixed with human 
bodies, and one tomb was filled with nothing but cats, carefully 
folded in red and white linen, the head covered by a mask, repre- 
senting the cat, and made of the same linen. The inconvenience 
and the hazard of visiting these sepulchres ¢an be duly appreciated 
by those only who have made the experiment; and nothing but an 
extraordinary degree of enthusiasm for researches of this kind could 
have supported the traveller in the numerous descents which he 
made into the mummy pits of Egypt, and through the long narrow 
subterraneous passages, particularly inconvenient for a man of his 
amplitude. His own account of these difficulties is extremely in- 
teresting. 

Mr Belzoni was, however, shortly afterwards amply repaid for 
his Jabours and privations, by the discovery of the grand sepulchre, 
supposed to be the tomb of Pharaoh Necho, which he has described 
at length in his interesting travels, and to which we refer. Enrap- 
tured at this discovery, Mr Belzoni determined not to leave Egypt 
until he had taken models in wax of everything within the apart- 
ments, and facsimiles of all the sculptures and paintings on the 
walls. This he effected by the assistance of an Italian artist, after 
an unremitted application of more than twelve months. Of the 
immense labour of this undertaking, some conception may be 
formed, when it is stated, that the number of figures as large as 
life amounted to 182; and those of a smaller size, from one to three 
feet, to 800; and that the hieroglyphics, which were about 500, 
were all of them repeated four times in as many different sizes. 
These impressions and drawings, together with the ground plan of 
the tomb, Mr Belzoni conveyed to England, and was thus enabled 
to construct that beautiful and interesting model so much admired, 
and to complete an exhibition which has never been equalled in 
that or any other country. From this tomb Mr Belzoni succeeded 
in bringing away a fine alabaster sarcophagus, now in the British 
Museum. 

The next exploit of Belzoni was to remove a granite obelisk from 
Philce, about twentyfive feet in length, which is now in Dorsetshire, 
on the estate of Mr Banks, celebrated for his discoveries in Egypt, 
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who was, occasionally, in the company of Belzoni there. The la- 
mented Burckhardt, speaking of the obelisk removed by Belzoni, 
says, ‘He handles masses of this kind with as much facility as others 
handle pebbles; and the Egyptians, who saw him a giant in figure, 
believed him to bea sorcerer.’ It was the care with which he con- 
trived to move these large masses, that induced him to suggest the 
practicabilty of removing the fallen obelisk at Alexandria, well 
known to travellers as ‘one of the needles of Cleopatra.’ 

The most arduous and enterprizing of all Belzoni’s undertakings 
was the opening of the second pyramid of Ghizeh, of which there 
was a beautiful model in his exhibition. Some other discoveries 
followed, which would have been still further prosecuted but from 
the want of funds, and from a fear of interfering with the re- 
searches of Mr Salt, and M. Drovetti. Circumstances also induced 
Mr Belzoni to quit Egypt without further delay: his life was at- 
tempted by two assassins, who, he supposed, were employed by 
some jealous rival, and he did not consider it safe to remain longer 
in the country. 

Sometime after his return to England, Belzoni published his po- 
pular and valuable work, entitled a “JVarrative of the Operations 
and recent Discoveries within the Pyramids, Temples, Tombs and Exca- 
vations in Egypt and Nubia, and of a Journey to the Coast of the Red 
Sea, in search of the ancient Berenice, and another to the Oasis of Jupi- 
ter Ammon,” 4to, with an atlas folio of coloured plates. 

In the year 1823, Mr Belzoni, accompanied by his enterprising 
lady, again left England, on another journey of discovery into 
Africa; but being taken ill with a dysentery, while attempting to 
reach Houssa and Timbuctoo, by way of Benin, he died at Gato. 
He was interred the next day with all possible respect, and an Eng- 
lish gentleman furnished a large board with the following inscrip- 
tion, which was placed over his grave:— 

Here lie the Remains of 
G. Betzont, 
Who was attacked with dysentery at 
Benin, 
(On his way to Houssa and Timbuctoo) 
On 26 Nov. and died at this place 
Dec. 3, 1823.* 

And here, or not far distant, moulder the earthly tabernacles of 
many a noble, magnanimous and devoted spirit. The fatal coast 
of Africa has been strewed with the corses of adventurers from 
Christendom; yet avaricious traffic or miscalled philanthropy year- 
ly sacrifices its votaries and victims. No constitution, native of the 
temperate zone, can survive a protracted exposure to the deadly 
influences of a torrid clime. Human life has been recklessly of- 
fered up to the demon of gold or the shadowy spirit of vain curiosi- 
ty. It is time to pause, to reflect, to deplore and abandon the 
shores of an accursed realm. What possible benefit can accrue 
from the knowledge, acquired, at last, by an illiterate servant, that 
the Niger debouches into the Bight of Benin? Of what imagina- 


* Subscriptions are now raising in London for the devoted and exemplary widow of Bel- 
zoni, who, unlike the unfaithful relict of Bowditch, still retains and reveres his name. 
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ble interest or utility can it be to Christendom to peruse a tedious 
catalogue of sooty tribes, blackamoor gods, savage rites and ob- 
scene customs! Why should invaluable lives be made the holo- 
causts of barter or fanaticism! We see enough of miscreant ne- 
groes in our own land without seeking them in their native fiery 
and pestilential clime. 









ESSAYS ON THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE GLOBE. 
ITS GREAT ANTIQUITY. 






BY PETER A. BROWNE, ESQ. 


No. I. 


Tue human mind is so wonderfully constituted that, while we 
have a perception of the objects presented to our outward senses, 
and possess the power of retaining, for a considerable time, correct 
impressions of them in the memory, we have no innate knowledge 
of what has heretofore existed, nor have we any forethought or 
prescience of what will happen in the future. We are, strictly, 
beings of the present hour; our mental faculties, like our bodies, 
being limited by the laws of time and space. We are one, but 
only one, link in the adamantine chain which connects creation 
with eternity. Had it equally answered the designs of the allwise 
Creator, he might (for aught we know to the contrary) have fa- 
shioned us in such a manner that we could have known, at the 
moment of our birth, all that had transpired from the beginning, 
and have anticipated all that was to happen until the end of all 
things. For some, no doubt wise, but to us inscrutable reason, he 
has ordered it otherwise. We are born in a state of total igno- 
rance, but we have implanted in us an insatiable thirst for investi- 
gation. The greatest pleasures, we are capable of enjoying, are 
connected with the acquisition of knowledge. Perhaps, to those, 
who are virtuous here, this enjoyment may be greatly enlarged 
and refined hereafter. The eternal happiness, which is pro- 
mised to the virtuous, may, possibly, consist in or be connected 
with, the increase of knowledge and perfection of wisdom—wisdom 
always maturing yet never matured—wisdom, continually ap- 
proaching, yet for ever at an unspeakable distance from the per- 
fection of the Creator. 

One of the most sublime discussions that has ever engaged the 
attention of man is connected with the inquiry, what is the 
length of time this planet has existed’? 

“If(says Cuvier) we are interested in tracing out the nearly effacc | 
vestiges of the infancy of our species, in so many nations utterly ex- 
tinct, why should we not seek to discover, in the obscurity which 
envelopes the infancy of the earth, relics of revolutions long anterior 
to the existence of all nations?. We admire that power of the human 
mind; the exercise of which has enabled us to ascertain those mo- 
tions of the planets, which Nature seemed for ever to have withheld 
from us; genius and science have soared beyond the limits of space; 
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some observations, developed by reason, have detected the mechan- 
ism of the world. Would it not be some renown for a man, in like 
manner, to penetrate beyond the limits of time, and to discover, hy 
research and reflection, the history of this world, and of « succes- 
sion of events which preceded the birth of the human race? 

‘Astronomers have advanced in science more rapidly than natu- 
ralists; and the present state of the theory of the earth somewhat 
resembles that of the period when certain philosophers believed 
heaven to be formed of polished freestone, and the moon in size 
like the Peloponnesus; but, after Anaxagoras, have arisen Coperni- 
cus and Kepler, who paved the way for a Newton; and why should 
not natural history one day boast also of her Newton?” . 

The day has arrived. ‘To natural history a Newton has been 
given. A truly great philosopher and comparative anatomist, 
whose gigantic mind soared beyond the limits of time and space; by 
the untiring exertions of his long and wellspent life, a mass of facts 
has been collected in relation to the races of animals that have 
peopled this earth anterior to the creation of man, (of all God’s 
creatures, the last and most perfect,) that the road is now made 
plain, and the future journeys of philosophy are rendered pleasant 
and easy and secure. 

Some are of opinion that the duration of the planet we inhabit, 
in any form of existence, cannot be traced further back than 5833 
or 5837 years. Others believe that it has existed, in some shape or 
other, for an immense number of ages. Those, who assume the 
first proposition, rely principally upon certain passages of scripture, 
the whole of which depend mainly upon the proper understanding 
of the Hebrew word py—Yom, which corresponds with the 
English word day. 

The word day may be defined a portion of time. It is not a 
Jived or determined portion of time, for it has always been used to 
designate different portions, according to the context. It is some- 
times used to signify that portion of time which intervenes during 
a revolution of this earth upon its axis; on which occasions it is 
called the natural day. It may be used in the same sense as 
applied to the other planets when it will designate various portions 
of time according to the planet to which it is applied; for instance 
a day of Jupiter, in this sense of the word, is nine hours and fiftysix 
seconds of our time; a day at Mars is forty minutes longer than a 
day at this earth, and so almost ad libitum. The word day is also 
used for the period of time that elapses between the rising and 
the setting of the sun. This is called the solar day, and all that 
portion of time which intervenes between the setting of the sun 
and its rising again is then called night. In this sense of the 
word, days are of unequal lengths, not only at different planets, 
but at different places upon the same planet; a solar day at the 
polar circles of this earth is twentyfour hours or more, and at the 
poles it is six months, for the sun there is a half year above the 
horizon and six months below it, and the natural day and the year 
are there of the same length. 

The civil day is the natural one, but the times of its commence- 
ment and conclusion are calculated differently according to the 
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customs of various nations. ‘The Hebrews began their sacred day, 
if not their civil one, in the evening. In Leviticus, ch. xxiii. v. 32, 
says the Holy Law, “It shall be unto you a sabbath of rest, and ye 
shall afflict your souls; in the ninth day of the month at even, 
rom even until even shall ye celebrate your sabbath.” ‘The ancient 
Athenians, Austrians, Bohemians, Silesians followed and the modern 
Italians and Chinese still follow this custom. The Chaldeans, Per- 
sians, Syrians, began and the modern Greeks still begin their day 
at the rising of the sun;‘the ancient Umbri and Arabians com- 
menced their day at noon; the Egyptians began and almost all the 
moderns in Europe and America begin their civil day at midnight. 

The word night is sometimes confined to that portion of time 
wherein the countenance of a person cannot be reasonably discern- 
ed by the light of the sun. (Jacob’s Law dictionary, word night.) 
In this sense the length of the solar day is increased by adding to 
it the twilight. What is termed in the law burglary is defined to 
be nocturna diruptio alicujus habitaculi vel ecclesiz etiam muro- 
rum portarumve civitatis aut burgi ad feloniam perpetrandam; 
(Sir Henry Spelman, verbo, Burglaria) and, in an indictment, the 
offence of burglary must be alleged to be done noctanter or in nocte 
ejusdem diei, for if it be done in the daytime it is not a burglary. 
Anciently, the day was accounted by the English law to begin only 
at sunrising and to end immediately upon sunset, and upon this 
construction of the law of burglary in the third year of Edward 
VI., two men were convicted and executed; but the modern and 
more enlightened construction is, that if there be daylight or cre- 
pusculum enough, begun or left, to discern a man’s countenance, it 
is not nighttime, and consequently not a burglary. But this does 
not extend to moonlight, for then, as Sir William Blackstone justly 
observes, many midnight burglaries would go unpunished, and the 
law would be a dead letter which was intended to throw a mantle 
of security around the citizen when sleep had disarmed him and his 
castle was defenceless, and when all creation, except beasts of prey, 
were seeking their repose. 

From what has been said it must be conceded that there could 
be no such measures of time as the natural or solar days prior to 
the time when the sun was fixed in the firmament. ‘The rotary 
motion of this earth upon its axis is occasioned by its revolutionary 
motion around the sun, which, of course, would not have taken 
place until the sun commenced its attractive force upon this earth; 
but the Scripture tells us that the sun was placed in the firmament 
on the fourth day, the first, second, and third days, (if not the 
fourth,) must, therefore, have had other durations of time, not mea- 
sured by the earth’s motions, or, in other words, not what we now 
call the natural or solar day. s 

We are not left entirely in the dark as to what those ancient 
days were. There is no mention of a day, nor of a night, nor of 
any measure of time until the formation of light. Before that, 
time is spoken of without measure. “In the beginning, God created 
the heavens and the earth.” In the beginning of what? Not in 
the beginning of time, for time, with the Deity, who is eternal, 
had no beginning, as it has, with Him, no end. In the beginning of 
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the earth, God created the earth? this would be to convert this sub- 
lime passage into a mere truism. In the beginning of the Crea- 
tion, God created the heavens and the earth! This is the true 
reading, and the idea, meant to be conveyed is, that the formation 
of this earth was cotemporancous with that of the heavens; but how 
long a time had elapsed from the creation of the heaven and the 
earth until the period of fixing the sun in the firmament is not and 
cannot now be ascertained. It may have been ages of the present 
time, or an unnumbered series of ages! All we are told is that during 
that period the earth was without form, that is to say, that it had not 
attained its spherical shape, which was in consequence of its sub- 
sequent rotary motion; and that it was void, namely, not firm and solid, 
but gaseous or aqueous; and that darkness covered the face of 
the deep, or, that all was night. But, to return to our text; 
when God created light, he did not entirely destroy the darkness, 
for the fourth verse tells us, that he divided the light from the darkness. 
That this was not a division in regard to space, but of time, is also 
evident, for the fifth verse immediately proceeds to declare that 
God gave the name of day to the period of light and of night 
to the period of darkness. Here, then, we have the explanation 
of the meaning of night and day previously to the existence of the 
natural day or those of the solar day and night, namely, the whole 
of the reign of darkness, which existed previously to the creation 
of light, constituting one long dreary night, and the whole of the 
reign of light anterior to the formation of the sun, and independent- 
ly of his power, being one brilliant day of effulgent light. As long as 
it was supposed that the sun was a ball of fire and that light emanat- 
ed from him, it was difficult to reconcile the idea of the existence 
of light anterior to his being placed in the firmament, and indepen- 
dently of his influence; but since the modern discovery that the sun 
himself is an opaque and probably habitable globe, and that light 
proceeds from a luminous atmosphere, with which he is surround- 
ed, it has become easy to understand this passage of the scriptures 
which says that light was created anterior to and independently of 
the sun. The assertion which follows in the holy book, that “ the 
evening and the morning were the first day,” must be taken sub- 
ject to this explanation, and is nothing more than was said before, 
that in the order of the antisolar night and day, the former pre- 
ceded the latter. 

It may, perhaps, be objected that however unanswerable are 
these arguments as regards the first, second, and third days of the 
creation, they having expired before the sun was set in the firma- 
ment of heaven, that they do not apply with the same force to the 
two last days of the creation. But I would observe, that in the 
succinct, and accurate account of the creation which is given in 
the first chapter of Genesis, it is not probable that the term day 
would have been made use of in two distinct senses, without some 
notice or explanation; and, besides, in the second chapter of the 
same book, the inspired writer, in recapitulating the facts of the 
creation, in relation to the six periods of time, expressly tells us, that 
“these are the generations of the heavens and the earth, when they 
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were created, in the day that the Lord God made the earth and 
the heavens.” 

The term generations thus corresponds with successions or epochs 
of indeterminate length, and the whole of the generations are 
considered as one day, or duration of creation—thus evincing the 
latitude of the Hebrew py» Yom, corresponding with day, and 
showing the utter impossibility that it could have been confined 
to the period of time, which we now call the natural day. 

From all this, I infer that there is nothing in the passages re- 
ferred to, nor am I aware of anything in any other part of the 
Holy Scriptures, that is inconsistent with the idea of a gradual and 
progressive creation of the planet we inhabit through a long suc- 
cession of years. ‘That the deity could have created the earth, and 
the universe, as he created light, by an instantaneous declaration of 
his will, I do not deny, but that is not now the question; we all 
agree that the creation was progressive, and was the consequence 
of the influence upon matters of a code of natural laws; and the 
single inquiry is, whether that influence was confined to the short 
period of six natural days of twentyfour hours each, or extended 
to a longer time. 

The fact is, that not until, comparatively, very lately, has there 
been any true standard of time. 

The Romans reckoned their months by lunar phases, and a 
priest was appointed to observe the new moon, and give notice to 
those who presided over the sacrifices; hence, they called the first 
day of every month calends, from which is derived our word “ca- 
lendar,”’ an almanack; which contains the order of the days of the 
weeks and months, and shows the times of the festivals. 

Romulus made the year commence with the spring, and divided 
it into ten parts, of which March was the first. He gave thirtyone 
days to the months of March, May, Quintilis and October; and 
thirty to each of the other six months, making the ycar to consist 
of three hundred and four days; during which time he erroneously 
supposed the sun revolved upon its axis. He soon, however, dis- 
covered that this was founded in error; but, instead of remodelling 
the calendar, he ordered the superabundant days to be added, with- 
out name. 

The calendar was reformed in the reign of Numa Pompilius, 
who was the intimate of Pythagoras. The Greeks then computed 
three hundred and fiftyfour days;* but Numa added one day to 
make the number odd, under a superstitious opinion, borrowed from 


* The Greek months were 


Hecatombeon, - - - 30 days. 
Metagitnion, - - - 29 do. 
Beedromion, - - - 30 do. 
Memacterion, . - - 29 dao. 
Pyanepsion, - - - - 30 do. 
Anthesterion, . - . 29 do. 
Poseidon, - - - - 30 do. 
Gamelion, - : - 29 do. 
Elaphebolion, - - - - 30 do. 
Munychion, - - ‘ 29 do. 
Thargelion, - - - - 80 do. 
Scirrhophorion, - - : 29 do. 
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the Egyptians, that even numbers were unlucky. He took away 
from the six months, April, June, Sextillus, September, Novem- 
ber and December, to which Romulus had given thirty each, and 
adding these to the fiftyone days, the difference between the year 
of Romulus, of three hundred and four days, and his year of three 
hundred and fiftyfive; he had fiftyseven spare days. These he di- 
vided into two months, one he called January, giving it twenty- 
nine days, and the other February, to -which he gave twentyeight 
days. He also made January* the beginning of the year. 

efore the 24th year of George II., the year in England and the 
United States commenced on the 25th day of March; and it was 
the custom, as will be perceived by a recurrence to deeds and 
other instruments, dated between the first day of January and the 
twentyfifth of March, of noting the new and old style, thus, 1748-9. 
The first day of January, which followed the last day of Decem- 
ber, 1751, was declared by act of Parliament to be the first day of 
the year 1752; and so on the first day of January, in every year 
throughout, forever. 

The new style was then eleven days earlier than the old; but it 
is now twelve days earlier, owing to the circumstance of having 
omitted the intercalary day in the month of February, 1800. 

Having thus, as we apprehend, stripped the question of the an- 
tiquity of this earth of all prejudice, arising from a supposition 
that it was irreconcilable with certain passages in scripture, we 
propose to discuss the point in the next essay. 


OLD ENGLISH DRAMATIC AUTHORS. 
No. I.—Forp. 


Coutp the imitators and plagiarists of these days rival the genius 
and pathos, which have immortalized the poets of the seventeenth 
century, we might rationally indulge a gratified and exalting 
pride. But, while comedies are farces and tragedies melodramas, 
we must seek pleasure at the fountain head. 

Born during the reign of the first Stuart, the subject of this 
paper lived through the terrible times of the Revolution, the Pro- 
tectorate and the Restoration, and contributed largely to the main- 
tenance of the Globe and Phcenix theatres, the delight of the pub- 
lic and the literature of the age. Though often rude and some- 
times ribald, he never seduces to sin, nor sanctions impropriety. 
Bold, rough, and eloquent, like A®schylus, he stirs the heart with a 
master’s touch; therefore, we have thought that a brief relation of 
his life and a few extracts from his writings would prove an ac- 
ceptable article during this dearth of cisatlantic literature. 

John Ford was baptized in Ilsington, April 17, 1586, and entered 
as a student of the Middle Temple, November 16, 1602, under the 
patronage of his uncle, Lord Chief Justice Popham. In 1606, when 


* The name is felicitous for the ine year, derived as it is from Janus, the god 


who looks before and after. Hence, vesti 


Janue.—Ed. ules, thresholds and gateways were called 
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he was not yet one and twenty years of age, he published an oc- 
casional poem entitled ‘I’ame’s Memoriall,’ on the death of the 
Earl of Devonshire, which he dedicated to the countess, his widow. 
It is not improbable, that he had been induced by the patronage of 
the earl to pay this tribute of respect to his memory. This may 
or may not be; but in the poem we read: 

‘Let not therfore (worthy countesse), my rasher presumption 
semee presumpuous folly, in the eyes of your discreeter judge- 
ment, in that without their priuitie (being a meere straunger alto- 
gether vnknowne vnto you,) | haue thus aduentured to shelter my 
lines vnder the well-guided conduct of your honourable name: 
grounding my boldnes vpon this assurance, that true getility is 
euer accopanyd (especially in your sex, more specially in your 
selfe), with her inseparable adiunct, singular humanity, principally 
towards those whom neither mercenary hopes or seruile flattery haue 
induced to speake but with the priuiledge of troth.’ 

There is nothing but mere extravagant eulogy of aristocracy in 
this poem. In the year 1603-4, Ford, in conjunction with Dekkar, 
produced the Masque of the Sun’s Darling, and from this time was 
aregular writer for the stage, his other plays being "Tis Pity she’s 
a Whore, the Lover’s Melancholy, The Broken Heart, Love’s Sa- 
crifice, Perkin Warbeck, The Fancies Charte and Noble, The 
Lady’s Trial, and the Witch of Edmonton, the last being only a 
partnership account with Rowley, Dekkar, etc. The following four, 
the manuscripts of which were destroyed by Warburton’s cook, 
were the only unpublished ones, namely, Beauty in a Trance, The 
London Merchant, The Royal Combat, An Ill Beginning has a 
Good End, and a Good Beginning may have a Bad End; and the 
following three, namely, The Fairy Knight, A late Murther of the 
Sonne upon the Mother, and The Bristowe Merchant, the first 
and third written in conjunction with Dekkar, and the second with 
Webster: in all sixteen. None of these plays were printed till the 
year 1629, when Ford ventured to publish his Lover’s Melancholy, 
and afterwards himself superintended the printing of nearly all his 
other plays, with as much pains as Ben Johnson did, not leaving 
them to their fate as Shakspeare did his plays. The date of Ford’s 
death has not been ascertained. The Broken Heart and ’Tis Pity 
she’s a Whore, are, without doubt, the best of Ford’s plays. Ina 
note to the most beautiful scene of the latter production, warm 
with those beauties, Lamb exclaims: ‘Ford was of the first order 
of poets. He sought for sublimity not by parcels in metaphors or 
visible images, but directly where she has her full residence, in the 
heart of man, in the actions and sufferings of the greatest minds.’ 
Two or three of Ford’s plays have eminent merit: four or five 
of the scenes in each of these are highly beautiful. 

We shall now present our readers with a few specimens of Ford’s 
genius. 

‘’Tis Pity she’s a Whore,’ (an obscene title highly characteristic 
of the age, but which we are compelled to use, since the play has 
no other,) was the first of Ford’s plays, which appeared on the 
stages and upon this Weber observes with justice: 

‘Few dramatic authors have commenced their career with a pro- 
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duction which more strongly breathes the very soul of poetry; but 
few have chosen a more unfortunate subject for the display of their 
talents. The vivid glow of passion, with which the incestuous in- 
tercourse of Giovanni and Annabella is delineated, has justly been 
termed by Langbaine “too beautiful” for the subject, and the ut- 
ter wreck and degradation of two characters which are held up to 
admiration in the commencement, the one gifted with every quali- 
fication of a generous and philosophical soul, the other interesting 
for everything which can render a female mind amiable, assails 
our feelings too powerfully, and renders the perusal of one of the 
finest plays in point of pathetic effect, even painful. ‘The conduct 
of the principal plot is skilfully interwoven with the subordinate 
one, the interest is not suffered to cool, a defect too frequent in the 
plays of that age, and the catastrophe is brought about with much 
dramatic art. With regard to the characters, none of them are 
amiable without alloy of baseness, except the Friar (a welldrawn 
copy of Friar Lawrence in Romeo and Juliet), and the insipid hus- 
band of Hippolita.’ 

Incest has always been a favourite subject with tragic writers of 
strong powers. Lamb has given two or three beautiful scenes from 
this play: but the whole play is in Dodsley’s Collection. 


‘Scens VI.—The Friar’s Cell. 


‘The Friar sitting in a chair: Annabella kneeling and whispering to him; 
a table before them and wax lights: she weeps, and wrings her hands. 


‘Friar. Lam glad to see this penance; for, believe me, 

You have unripp’d a soul so foul and guilty, 
As I must tell you true, I marvel how 
The earth hath borne you up; but weep, weep on, 
These tears may do you good; weep faster yet, 
Whilst I do read a lecture. 

nn. Wretched creature! 

Friar. Ay, you are wretched, miserably wretched, 
Almost condemn’d alive. There is a place, 

(List, daughter) in a black and hollow vault, 

here day is never seen; there shines no sun, 
But flaming horror of consuming fires; 
A lightless sulphur, chok’d with smoking fogs 
Of an infected darkness; in this place + 
Dwell many thousand thousand sundry sorts 
Of never dying deaths; there damned souls 
Roar without pity; there are gluttons fed 
With toads and adders; there is burning oil 
Pour’d down the drunkard’s throat; the usurer 
Is fore’d to sup whole draughts of molten gold; 
There is the murderer for ever stabb’d, 
Yet can he never die; there lies the wanton 
On racks of burning steel, whilst in his soul 
He feels the torment of his raging lust. ~ 

Ann. Mercy! oh mercy! 

Friar. There stand these wretched things, 
Who have dream’d out whole years ir lawless sheets 
And secret incests, cursing one another; 

Then you will wish each kiss your brother gave 

Had been a dagger’s point: there you shall hear 

How he will cry, “Oh, would my wicked sister 

Had first been damn’d, when she did yield to lust!”— 

But soft; methinks I see repentance work 

New motions in your heart: say? how is’t with you? 
Ann. Is there no way left to redeem my miseries? 
Friar. There is; despair not: Heav’nis merciful, 
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And offers grace even now. ’Tis thus agreed: 
First, for your honour’s safety, that you marry 
The lord Soranzo: next, to save your soul, 
Leave off this life, and henceforth live to him. 

Ann. Ay [ah] me! 

Friar. Sich not: I know the baits of sin 
Are hard to leave; oh! ’tis a death to do’t! 
Remember what must come. Are you content? 

Ann. Lam. 

Friar. L like it well; we'll take the time. 
Who’s near us there?’ etc. 


But the noblest specimen of Ford’s dramatic skill is the catas- 
trophe of the Broken Heart, which is too long to transcribe here. 
Of this, Lamb speaks with a proper warmth of feeling. 

‘I do not know in any play a catastrophe so grand, so solemn, and 
so surprising as this. ‘This is, indeed, according to Milton, to “de- 
scribe high passions, and high actions.” The fortitude of the Spar- 
tan Boy, who lets a beast gnaw out his bowels till he dies, without 
expressing a groan, is a faint bodily image of the dilaceration of 
spirit, and exenteration of the inmost mind, which Calantha, with 
a holy violence against her nature, keeps closely covered, till the 
last duties of a wife and a queen are fulfilled. Stories of martyr- 
dom are but of chains and the stake! a little bodily suffering: these 
torments 


—‘ On the purest spirits prey 
As on entrails, loins, and limbs, 
With answerable pains, but more intense.’ 


The best specimen of Ford’s descriptive talents is found in the 
contention of a bird and a musician from Strada’s Prolusions, which 
is introduced in the Lover’s Melancholy. The play of Love’s Sa- 
crifice was framed with an eye to Othello; but it richly deserves 
the character which Dennis was profane enough to give to that 
noble tragedy ‘a bloody farce without salt or savour.’ Ford has one 
historical play, Perkin Warbeck, to fill up the gap between Shak- 
speare’s Richard III. and Henry VIII. This is by no means Ford’s 
worst attempt to imitate the inimitable bard. The attachment of 
Lord Dalyell to Lady Catherine Gordon, after her rejection of him, 
is somewhat strange; but the character of Catherine is still amia- 
ble. - Perkin Warbeck is spiritedly drawn; but Shakspeare would 
have represented King Henry VII. as stingy as he was: he never 
minced matters, except sometimes when they interfered with the 
court of the day. But Perkin Warbeck is altogether a good his- 
torical play, and the character of the Earl of Huntley is excellent. 
The following is the soliloquy of Warbeck. 


‘A thousand blessings guard our lawful arms! 

A thousand horrors pierce our enemies’ souls! 
Pale fear unedge their weapons’ sharpest points, 
And when they draw their arrows to the head, 
Numbness shall strike their sinews! Such advantage 
Hath majesty in its pursuit of justice, 

That on the proppers up of Truth’s old throne, 
It both enlightens counsel, and gives heart 

To execution; whilst the throats of traitors 

Lie bare before our mercy. O divinity 

Of royal birth! how it strikes dumb the tongues 
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duction which more strongly breathes the very soul of poetry; but 
few have chosen a more unfortunate subject for the display of their 
talents. The vivid glow of passion, with which the incestuous in- 
tercourse of Giovanni and Annabella is delineated, has justly been 
termed by Langbaine “too beautiful” for the subject, and the ut- 
ter wreck and degradation of two characters which are held up to 
admiration in the commencement, the one gifted with every quali- 
fication of a generous and philosophical soul, the other interesting 
for everything which can render a female mind amiable, assails 
our feelings too powerfully, and renders the perusal of one of the 
finest plays in point of pathetic effect, even painful. ‘The conduct 
of the principal plot is skilfully interwoven with the subordinate 
one, the interest is not suffered to cool, a defect too frequent in the 
plays of that age, and the catastrophe is brought about with much 
dramatic art. With regard to the characters, none of them are 
amiable without alloy of baseness, except the Friar (a welldrawn 
copy of Friar Lawrence in Romeo and Juliet), and the insipid hus- 
band of Hippolita.’ 

Incest has always been a favourite subject with tragic writers of 
strong powers. Lamb has given two or three beautiful scenes from 
this play: but the whole play is in Dodsley’s Collection. 


‘Scene VI.—The Friar’s Cell. 


‘The Friar sitting in a chair: Annabella kneeling and whispering to him; 
a table before them and waz lights: she weeps, and wrings her hands. 


‘Friar. I am glad to see this penance; for, believe me, 

You have unripp’d a soul so foul and guilty, 

As I must tell you true, I marvel how 

The earth hath borne you up; but weep, weep on, 
These tears may do you good; weep faster yet, 
Whilst I do read a lecture. 

Ann. Wretched creature! 

Friar. Ay, you are wretched, miserably wretched, 
Almost condemn’d alive. There is a place, 
hist, daughter) in a black and hollow vault, 

here day is never seen; there shines no sun, 
But flaming horror of consuming fires; 
A lightless sulphur, chok’d with smoking fogs 
Of an infected darkness; in this place ue 
Dwell many thousand thousand sundry sorts 
Of never dying deaths; there damned souls 
Roar without pity; there are gluttons fed 
With toads and adders; there is burning oil 
Pour’d down the drunkard’s throat; the usurer 
Is fore’d to sup whole draughts of molten gold; 
There is the murderer for ever stabb’d, 
Yet can he never die; there lies the wanton 
On racks of burning steel, whilst in his soul 
He feels the torment of his raging lust. ~ 

Ann. Mercy! oh mercy! 

Friar. There stand these wretched things, 
Who have dream’d out whole years ir lawless sheets 
And secret incests, cursing one another; 

Then you will wish each kiss your brother gave 

Had been a dagger’s point: there you shall hear 

How he will cry, “Oh, would my wicked sister 

Had first been damn’d, when she did yield to lust!”— 

But soft; methinks I see repentance work 

New motions in your heart: say? how is’t with you? 
Ann. Is there no way left to redeem my miseries? 
Friar. There is; despair not: Heav’nis merciful, 
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And offers grace even now. Tis thus agreed: 
First, for your honour’s safety, that you marry 
The lord Soranzo: next, to save your soul, 
Leave off this life, and henceforth live to him. 
Ann. Ay [ah] me! 
Friar. Sigh not: I know the baits of sin 
Are hard to leave; oh! ’tis a death to do’t! 
Remember what must come. Are you content? 
Ann. Lam. 
Friar. I like it well; we'll take the time. 
Who’s near us there?’ etc. 


But the noblest specimen of Ford’s dramatic skill is the catas- 
trophe of the Broken Heart, which is too long to transcribe here. 
Of this, Lamb speaks with a proper warmth of feeling. 

‘J do not know in any play a catastrophe so grand, so solemn, and 
so surprising as this. ‘This is, indeed, according to Milton, to “de- 
scribe high passions, and high actions.” The fortitude of the Spar- 
tan Boy, who lets a beast gnaw out his bowels till he dies, without 
expressing a groan, is a faint bodily image of the dilaceration of 
spirit, and exenteration of the inmost mind, which Calantha, with 
a holy violence against her nature, keeps closely covered, till the 
last duties of a wife and a queen are fulfilled. Stories of martyr- 
dom are but of chains and the stake! a little bodily suffering: these 
torments 


—‘ On the purest spirits prey 
As on entrails, loins, and limbs, 
With answerable pains, but more intense.’ 


The best specimen of Ford’s descriptive talents is found in the 
contention of a bird and a musician from Strada’s Prolusions, which 
is introduced in the Lover’s Melancholy. The play of Love’s Sa- 
crifice was framed with an eye to Othello; but it richly deserves 
the character which Dennis was profane enough to give to that 
noble tragedy ‘a bloody farce without salt or savour.’ Ford has one 
historical play, Perkin Warbeck, to fill up the gap between Shak- 
speare’s Richard IL. and Henry VIII. This is by no means Ford’s 
worst attempt to imitate the inimitable bard. The attachment of 
Lord Dalyell to Lady Catherine Gordon, after her rejection of him, 
is somewhat strange; but the character of Catherine is still amia- 
ble. - Perkin Warbeck is spiritedly drawn; but Shakspeare would 
have represented King Henry VII. as stingy as he was: he never 
minced matters, except sometimes when they interfered with the 
court of the day. But Perkin Warbeck is altogether a good his- 
torical play, and the character of the Earl of Huntley is excellent. 
The following is the soliloquy of Warbeck. 


‘A thousand blessings guard our lawful arms! 
A thousand horrors pierce our enemies’ souls! 
Pale fear unedge their weapons’ sharpest points, 
And when they draw their arrows to the head, 
Numbness shall strike their sinews! Such advantage 
Hath majesty in its pursuit of justice, } 
That on the proppers up of Truth’s old throne, 
It both enlightens counsel, and gives heart 

To execution; whilst the throats of traitors 
Lie bare before our mercy. O divinity 

Of royal birth! how it strikes dumb the tongues 
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Whose prodigality of breath is brib’d 
By trains to ee Princes are but men 
Distinguished in the fineness of their frailty; 
Yet not so gross in beauty of the mind; 

. For there’s a fire more sacred, purifies 
The dross of mixture. Herein stands the odds, 
Subjects are men; on earth, kings men and gods.’ 


There is also much fire in Perkin’s reply to Lambert Simnell, 
who tells him, that he once pretended to the earldom of Warwick, 
but was pacified by being made the king’s falconer, and adds, 





































































































‘Let my example lead thee; be no longer 
A counterfeit; confess, and hope for pardon. 

War. For pardon! hold my heartstrings, whilst contempt 
Of injuries, in scorn, may bid defiance , 
To this base man’s foul language! Thou poor vermin, 
How dar’st thou creep so near me? Thou an earl? 
Why, thou enjoy’st as much of happiness 
As all thy swing of slight ambition flew at. 

A dunghill was thy cradle. Soa puddle, 

By virtue of the sunbeams, breathes a vapour 
To infect the purer air, which drops again 

Into the muddy womb that first exhal’d it. 
Bread, and a slavish ease, with some assurance 
From the base beadle’s whip, crown’d all thy hopes. 
But, sirrah, ran there in thy veins one drop 

Of such a royal blood as flows in mine, 

Thou would’st not change condition to be second 
In England’s state, without the crown itself! 
Coarse creatures are incapable of excellence: 
But let the world, as all, to whom I am 

This day a spectacle, to time deliver, 

And by tradition fix posterity, 

Without another chronicle than truth, 

How constantly my resolution suffer’d 

A martyrdom of majesty!’ 


Warbeck goes to death thus: 
















































































Oxford. Look ye, behold your followers, appointed 
To wait on you in death! 
War. Why, peers of England! 
We'll lead them on courageously. Irea 
A triumph over tyranny upon 
Their sev’ral foreheads. Faint not in the moment 
Of victory! Our ends, and Warwick’s head, 
Innocent Warwick’s head (for we are prologue 
But to his tragedy) conclude the wonder 
Of Henry’s fears; and then the glorious race 
Of fourteen kings, Plantagenets, determines 
In this last issue male; Heav’n be obey’d! 
Impov’rish time of its amazement, friends, 
And we will prove as trusty in our payments, 
As prodigal to nature in our debts. 
Death! pish! ’tis but a sound; a name of air; 
A minute’s storm, or not so much; to tumble 
From bed to bed, be massacred alive 
By some a, for a month or two, 
In hope of freedom from a fever’s torments, 
Might stagger manhood: here, the pain is past 
Ere sensibly ’tis felt. By men of spirit! 
= coward passion! so illustrious mention 
Shall blaze our names, and style us kings o’er death.’ 


The Sun’s Darling by Ford and Dekkar is a strange allegorical 





hyperbole, but it contains some poetry; witness the conclusion. 
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The Sun ‘Here in this mirror, 
Let man behold the circuit of his fortunes; 
The season of the Spring dawns like the morning, 
Bedewing childhood with unrelish’d beauties 
Of gaudy sights; the Swmmer, as the noon, 
Shines in delight of youth, and ripens strength 
To Autumn’s manhood; here the evening grows, 
And knits up all felicity in folly: 
Winter at last draws on the night of age; 
Yet still a humour of some novel fancy, 
Untasted or untried, puts off the minute 
Of resolution, which should bid farewell 
To a vain world of weariness and sorrows. 
The powers, from whom man does derive the pedigree 
Of his creation, with a royal bounty, 
Give him Health, Youth, Delight, for free attendants 
To rectify his carriage; to be thankfu 
Again to them, man should cashier his riots, 
His bosom’s whorish sweatheart, idle Humour; 
His reason’s dangerous seducer, Folly: 
Then shall, like four straight pillars, the four elements 
Support the goodly structure of mortality; 
Then shall the four complexions, like four heads 
Ofa clear river, streaming in his body, 
Nourish and comfort ev’ry vein and sinew. 
No sickness of contagion, no grim death 
Or deprivation of health’s real blessings 
Shall then affright the creature built by Heaven, 
Reserv’d to immortality. Henceforth 
In peace go to our altars, and no more 
Question the power of supernal greatness, 
But give us leave to govern as we please 
Nature and her dominion, who from us, ; 
And from our gracious influence, hath both being 
And preservation; no replies, but reverence! 
Men [man] hath a double guard, if time can win him, 
Heaven’s power above him, his own peace within him.’ 


The Witch of Edmonton by Rowley, Dekkar, and Ford, par- 
takes, in its several acts and scenes, the peculiar characters of the 
authors. It combines the beauty and eloquence of nature with the 
fierce and tragic impulses of hearts depraved and souls despairing; 
and contrasts, with great force and felicity, the profligate though 
prosperous baronet with the persecuted and outlawed witch; and 
the all devoted love and tenderness of Susan with the evil and fatal 
passions of Frank. There is a quaintness of expression in these 
scenes, which is to us peculiarly delightful; no thought, no meta- 
phor, no phrase is borrowed, but all is original and racy as the first 
breath of the world. 

The character of the witch is delineated with remarkable energy 
and skill; and, whenever she appears, her hopeless condition and 
haughty spirit demand the sympathy and admiration of her audi- 
tors. hen Ford wrote, the witchcraft mania reigned supreme in 
England; the greatest minds of the age submitted to the universal 
infatuation; even Bishop Jewel preached a crusade against all 
communicants with the supernatural; and during the presbyterian 
domination of the Long Parliament, more than three thousand 
hopeless, friendless creatures perished for the imaginary crime of 
diabolical possession. 

Well might the banned and hunted creature, who had no hope 
or refuge on earth or in heaven, exclaim; 
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“And why on me? Why should the envious world 
Throw all their scandalous malice upon me? 
>Cause I am poor, deformed and ignorant, 
And like a bow buckled and bent together. 
Must ! for that be made a common sink 
For all the filth and rubbish of men’s tongues 
To fall and run into? Some call me witch, 
And being ignorant of myself, they go 

About to teach me how to be one.” 


“Still vexed, still tortured!—I am shunned 
And hated like a sickness; made a scorn 
To all degrees and sexes! I have heard old beldams 
Talk of familiars in the shape of mice, 
Rats, ferrets, weasels, and I know not what, 
But by what means they came acquainted with them, 
[ am now ignorant! ould some power, good or bad, 
Instruct me which way I might be revenged 
Upon this churl, I’d go out of myself. 
Abjure all goodness, be at hate with prayer, 
And study curses—so I might work 
Revenge upon this miser, this black cur 
That barks and bites and sucks the very blood 
f Of me and of my credit!” | 














* * 






—If every poor old woman 
Be trod on thus by slaves, reviled, kicked, beaten, 
As Iam daily, she, to be revenged, 

Had need turn witch.” 







ck * 


And, when accused by Sir Arthur, the libertine and villain of 
the tragedy, the poor and unfriended though stili proud minded 
witch replies, with consummate sarcasm, 


























“Dare any swear I ever tempted maiden 
With golden hooks flung at her chastity, 
To come and lose her honour? and, being lost, 
Pay not a denier for it? Some slaves have done it.” 


Perhaps, the ideas and language of the outlawed being are too 
lofty and eloquent for one in her station; but they give to this play 
a high and commanding interest. Whatever be the improbabili- 
ties and the occasional rudeness and ribaldry of Ford, he will ever 
be remembered and esteemed as one of the immortals who shed a 
glory over the early dramatic history of English literature. He 
was simple, solitary and unpretending in his life; and, during his 
latter days, when the tempest of civil carnage convulsed his unhap- 
py country, he dwelt retired from the fury of the strife, and suffer- 
ed, without complaint, the exactions of the Usurpation. We are 
not informed of the period nor the manner of his death; but the 
former, it is probable, occurred not long subsequent to the publica- 
tion of the Lady’s Trial, and the latter, we doubt not, was charac- 
terized by all that serene magnanimity which has so remarkably 
accompanied the last hours of men of genius. 

His temperament was melancholy, and he loved to dwell upon 
the darker traits of human life, and to describe the workings of the 


baneful and desolating passions. One of his contemporaries says, 
with quaint rusticity, 














Infancy. 


“Deep in a dump, John Ford was alone got 
With folded arms and melancholy hat.” 


And his writings confirm the opinion thus oddly expressed. 
Doubtless, like all men of vivid feelings and powerful imagination, 
life had for him its hours of sunlight, breeze and bloom, but, when- 
ever his genius awoke to action, its energies were exerted in the 
conception and portraiture of the intensest emotions and most 
agonizing catastrophes. 


INFANCY. 


BY STEPHEN SIMPSON. 


Or all the objects of human affection—of all the beautiful pro- 
ductions of human nature, in her highest and sublimest grade—of 
all the subjects for the observation of wisdom, and the study of 
philosophy—infantile intelligence is the most engaging, the most 
touching, the most delightful, and in our opinion, the most instruc- 
tive. ‘There is a charm in.the infancy of Rationat Bene, that, 
by comparison, sinks all nature into littleness. It is a charm that 
entwines round every heart, that speaks to the feeling and reason 
of all; and that even unintelligent brutes seem to reverence; and 
since an infant has been made the image, the emblem, and the 
very substance of God, appears to embody our conceptions of di- 
vinity itself. I know not how those feel who bave never been 
sanctified and exalted by the sensibilities of a parent. But, for my- 
self, I know of no object in nature so lovely, so interesting, so di- 
vine, asan infant. ‘The beauty, proportion and exquisite delicacy 
of its structure; the limbs and grace of a Venus or Adonis in minia- 
ture, stripped of all their grosser properties, and the ethereal mild- 
ness, that, like an atmosphere of music in a garden of perfumes, 
surrounds it, give it a charm almost too captivating for the chances 
of mortality to which its destiny has made it subject! I never be- 
hold an infant without feeling a deep emotion of tenderness sink to 
my heart. I never reflected on the event of its transition to a 
sphere more congenial to its purity, without venting a sigh over the 
condition of its frail being, though “mortal doth put on immortali- 
ty” and the purity of earth is beatified in heaven. 

Infants asleep melt even savage bosoms into heavenly softness. 
Awake, the dawning progress of reason, like the rising sunbeams 
glistening over a lovely garden, fills us with admiring attention, and 
inspires that love which judgment approves and extends. It is 
when they are breathing balmy slumbers, howéver, that we feeb 
most intensely interested—it is then the idea of their defenceless 
and helpless state comes in, to give still greater force to affection, 
and it is then, that we imagine angels and gods to be hovering, 
with perfumed wings, over their noiseless breathings, watchful and 
anxious of their fate. 

A man, who has no child, is ignorant of more than half his na- 
ture. A woman, who has never been so blessed, is only woman in 
name. Our natures are only fully developed by progeny. Our 
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children open the floodgates, not merely of our hearts, but they 
cause the rich milk of wisdom to gush from our minds. Those, who 
have a child, have a bond on their hearts for virtue, which no law 
could ever approach in force and power. 

It is almost impossible, at least, extremely rare—for a woman to 
be amiable, benevolent, tender, and affectionate, who has never 
borne a child; and it is almost impossible for her to swerve from 
virtue, if she hasan infant. Married women, who have children, 
seldom or never prove unfaithful to their lords. ‘The singular ex- 
ception in the’ case of Mrs Whipple,* who added to adultery the 
monstrous crime of conniving at (lege, instigating) the murder of 
her husband is, happily for our nature, mitigated by the fact of an 
intellectual weakness bordering on fatuity. It has always appeared 
to me impossible that a mother could prove an adultress! ‘There 
is something in the innocence of a child so hallowing—so soul sub- 
duing—that it seems to purify all around it, to extinguish all un- 
chaste fires, banish all base passions, hush all angry, or discordant 
thoughts! It is on this account, I love and prefer the society of 
children above all other company. Hypocrisy is the fruit of edu- 
cation and experience. Children are frank, open, undisguised, and 
confiding. ‘Their little hearts are in their fullblown spring; their 
affections are all in blossom, and it is delightful to inhale their fra- 
grance, and taste their sweets. But every year, added to their age, 
detracts from their charms; and they cease to be lovely and fasci- 
nating, as they cease to be innocent, ingenuous, tender, and gay. 

Against men who live a single life, no denunciation need be 
hurled; for natural want of feeling, sentiment, and refined passion 
cannot be imputed as a crime, besides, that their condition carries 
with it its own misery. Few live single who are gifted by nature 
with any portion of estimable qualities; except women, who by the 
laudable edicts of chastity, are restrained from advancing to the 
cultivation of the tender passion. Old maids, as they are termed, 
are living monuments of crushed hearts, sacrificed for the general 
good, in compliance with the laws and customs of virtue. That 
they are wretched, is natural, unavoidable, and results from the 
end of their being having been unaccomplished. Instead of looking 
for all the amiable and endearing affections, in that class of withered 
beings, we ought rather to search for severity, moroseness, and all 
the fruits of disappointment; and in this search we ought to be sa- 
tisfied, rather than surprised, that such just expectations are real- 
ized; and to be agreeably disappointed, when we find the amiable 
virtues of their hearts in full blossom. 

The associations, incident to the subject, have naturally drawn 
me away from the main question. I started to pluck the luscious 
fruits and fragrant blossoms of paradise, and have strayed into a 
naked barren, amidst rocks, brambles and thorns. To be highly 
blessed is always to be liable to extreme misery. They, who enjoy 
the felicity of having offspring, are exposed to the danger of losing 
them; not only by the common accidents of life, but by that most 
appalling of all terrific destroyers, hideous death! At this spec- 


*We believe that the adulterous murderess had no children.—Ep. 
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tacle, the heart of the parent is crushed beneath a blow, always 
terrific—often fatal. 
Nothing but wostricken parentage can imagine the agony, with 
which a father or mother bends in convulsive sorrow over the dead 
body of a child! Creation, at such a moment, is lost in the one 
grand and consuming passion of grief. Despair stands ready to 
seize upon the heart. The world and all its charms, gaieties, fol- 
lies, and aJlurements are unseen, unremembered, undesired! We 
feel as if we could only get rest by sinking into the same tomb with 
our cold and blessed child! In life how lovely! In death, how like 
an Angel! The pure and bright features of infancy, cut as it were 
in alabaster, and then—but yesterday, and all was life, motion, joy 
—prattling innocence, and jocund mirth! In such grief, the spirit 
strives to burst from its clay tenement; and in the effort, convul- 
sions, horror and despair ensue. What but the hand of Heaven 
can then save the frantic spirit from the dark abyss? 
Yet even in death, there is a loveliness still clinging round a 
child, which rivals that of all other creatures even when stripped 
_ of the blossom of life. It is this very angelic beauty that makes 
grief so heartbreaking to fathers and mothers. Who, that has 
ever lost an infant, can forget the image ofits mortal and withered 
frame? Mysterious, incomprehensible death! Thou bafflest specu- 
lation, deridest sorrow, triumphest over all! 

“Suffer little children to come unto me! for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven!” said the immaculate though incarnated Atoner. 

























TO A FASHIONABLE FEMALE FRIEND. 


I knew thee when thy heart was young, Flirts, fops, and fools usurp the place 










Unwrung with care, unfraught wit besa modest worth and wisdom 
ride, shone, 
And oft my humble muse hath sung And native charms and artless grace 
The virtues of the artless bride. Forever from the scene have flown. 











Years have rolled on, and still thou art | The wandering glance, the studied smile, 







Replete with every early grace, That speaks of conquests won or 
In form and feature, but thy heart sought, , 
Accords not with that dimpled face. Can ne’er the weary hours beguile 





Or fill the midnight tomb of thought. 






Fashion and pride and empty show 
Usurp the throne where nature reigned; 

Feign as thou wilt, thou ne’er canst know 
Those dear delights thou hast disdain’d. 






Vapid and vain are all these lures 
That Day and Night thine hours em- 








_ ploy; 
This senseless round, the soul endures 
But never—never can enjoy. 






’Tis outside all—’tis mirth and glee 
Bright as the orb, beneath whose ray . 
We bask in noontide revelry— 
But night succeeds the fairest day. 







The simple rustic in her bower, 
Arrayed in innocence and health, 
Among the flowers, the — congo 
, May laugh to scorn t omp an 
The sun, that sheds his beams on all, ean yP 
Shares neither in their warmth nor 
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light; Sh il hene’er she deigns smile— 
The oma dews, on flowers that fall, in ‘eneuebitinated ales, ° 
Adorn not the dark brow of night. On some brave youth, whose honest toil 






And honest open rivalry 
Thy smiles may scatter transport round, Has won her love—and taught that breast, 
And teach e’en marble hearts to glow, The seat of purity alone, 
But neither light nor warmth is found The darling lesson—to be blest 
To cheer thine own or soothe its wo. By firmly resting on his own. B. 
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THE SANDAMANIANS.* 


Srverat days elapsed before I was sufficiently restored to ven- 
ture to emerge from my cloistered chamber into the busy haunts of 
life. During my illness, the most flattering attentions had been be- 
stowed upon me, and hourly inquiries had been made at my humble 
abode, by the most distinguished individuals in the community, 
accompanied by pressing invitations to the various and delightful 
social parties of C——, as soon as my restoration should allow it. 
What of all this? I had seen Ada, and she was gone, and the whole 
world without her was but a blank to me. 

It is unnecessary to say, that, having taken a hurried leave of 
that charming and hospitable society, which abounds in C—— and 
its environs, as soon as I was able to sit my horse, haggard and 
worn, I pursued my eager course towards the abode of the venera- 
ble Sandamanian and his lovely daughter. How different were 
the emotions of this journey from those experienced on the former 
occasion! Then my mind was occupied and distracted by a thou- 
sand worldly views and anticipations; now, a single object en- 
grossed every other, and was all in all to me. 

Without pause, delay, or refreshment, I urged my jaded steed 
onward to the close of a journey, which seemed to lengthen as we 
proceeded. But, in despite of every exertion, the shades of eve- 
ning had gathered around me, some hours ere I dismounted, feeble 
and exhausted, at the scene of my destination. The wicker bridge 
was down—the gloom about the cottage was almost impenetrable 
to the eye; and after securing my horse, it was with no little diffi- 
culty that I was attempting to grope my way towards it, when a 
shriek, as wild as that of the night bird, suddenly broke upon my 
ear, and for an instant, seemed to root me to the spot where I stood. 
It was the shriek of Ada—another—and another. Having collected 
my scattering senses, with the quickness of lightning I darted for- 
ward, and by severely striking my head against a sharp angle of 
the building, (which caused the blood to gush freely over my face 
and garment,) I at length sufficiently ascertained my position 
to enable me to reach the door. In ordinary circumstances the 
blow would have stunned me, but the voice of Ada still rung in my 
ears, and all was forgotten. The door was fast—but not in such 
a cause could I be resisted—with the force of desperation ] burst 
it open. Gracious heaven! what a scene was there disclosed. I 
embraced it and all its horrors in a single hurried glance. The 
aged Sandamanian was prostrate upon the floor, his silver locks 
discoloured with the stream of life. The foot of a ruffian was plant- 
ed upon his breast, when kneeling, in the act of soliciting her 
father’s life, before another dark visaged villain, I beheld the gen- 
tle form of Ada. “Upon one condition,” replied the robber, as I 
entered. “Let me fulfil it,” I exclaimed, and at the same moment, 
summoning all my remaining strength, with my loaded riding- 
whip I smote him to the earth. His companion, leaving his fallen 
victim, alarmed by this sudden interruption, raised his lantern to 





* Concluded from page 128. 
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my face, as if to discover the cause, and immediately dropping it, 
as though he had been shot, betook himself to flight. In the fall of 
the lantern, the light was extinguished, and we were left in utter 
darkness. 

Although almost fainting from the loss of blood, and the struggle 
of body and mind, I, at length, succeeded in rekindling the light 
from a few dying embers on the hearth, but too late to prevent the 
escape of the other ruffian, who, during the delay, had sufficiently 
recovered from the effect of the blow inflicted upon him, to make 
his escape also, which, in my condition, was far from being a sub- 
ject of regret. 

My business was now to endeavour to restore my almost inani- 
mate friend, and my dearest Ada, who had sunk amidst the horrors 
of this scene, swooning upon the body of her father. ‘The old man, 
it appeared, had received a severe, but not a dangerous wound 
upon the head, from the violence with which he had been thrown 
down by the robber, but I soon succeeded in recovering him to the 
consciousness of his security from future harm. With Ada, the 
task was more difficult; she several times opened her eyes, but 
upon fixing them upon my face, she shuddered, closed them, and 
relapsed into her former state of insensibility. After a long time, 
however, and various applications, she at last began to breathe, 
and casting a wild glance around, her sight rested upon her father, 
who sustained his trembling limbs by clinging to my arm. ‘The 
sight was magical. He seemed to furnish a circle around which 
her scattered thoughts could rally—her pallid cheeks gradually 
flushed with the return of life, and although she seemed still to look 
doubtfully upon me, the kind offices in which I was engaged, to- 
gether with her father’s apparent confidence, contributed to assure 
her that I was no object of mistrust. In a word, we succeeded in 
restoring her to comparative safety and composure—and then, and 
not till then, had I an opportunity of bestowing a thought upon 
myself. It was not wonderful that my appearance should have 
paralyzed the felon who had placed his feot upon her father, or 
that she should have shrunk from and shuddered at it herself. I 
resembled the very genius of carnage. My face was perfectly 
masked, and my apparel literally dyed in blood. Hitherto lost in 
horror and astonishment, my voice had clung to my jaws; but it 
was impossible for me longer to contemplate this distressing scene 
without the effort still further to remove the lingering suspicions 
of the father and his child, of which I was evidently the object. 
Having secured the door against the return of the marauders, 
which act, in itself, seemed to heighten my friends’ anxiety, I ap- 
proached Ada as she sat with her head reclining upon the shoulder 
of her parent, who seemed almost to sink beneath the lovely 
burthen, and gently taking her pallid hand, which quivered in mine, 
softly said, “And is it possible you do not know me, Ada? Do you 
not remember me? If so, I shall desire forever to forget myself.” 
Roused by my voice, she raised her languid eyes to my face, but 
they sunk again, without the slightest evidence of recognition. 
“Will you not,” I added, “recognise your quondam acquaintance, 
poor Paul Howard?” At the mention of my name, she gazed upon 
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me, as though with the very comment of the soul, till then utterly 
overcome with the rapid revolutions of feeling, she exclaimed, 
“Tis he, father!—'tis Paul!”—and rushing wildly into my arms, 
sunk senseless upon that breast which throbbed alone for her. 

It were useless to attempt a description of the scene that en- 
sued; a considerable time elapsed ere we were able to pursue any 
thing like a connected or rational conversation. Suffice it to say, 
that Ada and her father, upon regaining her composure, loaded 
me with every manifestation of gratitude and kindness. After 
having performed the part of surgeon to my host, my own wounds 
were dressed by the tender hands of Ada, and we retired to our re- 
spective apartments, somewhat the worse in personal condition, but 
in fervent thankfulness to that great Power, that had providential- 
ly interposed to protect us against more serious harm. 

It was late next morning when I met Ada in the breakfast room, 
and I was shocked to learn that my aged friend was so overcome 
with the occurrences of the past night, as to induce his lovely 
daughter to entertain the most anxious fears for his fate. A phy- 
sician was immediately called in, but his report of the state of the 
patient was anything but favourable, and, towards the close of the 
day, the old gentleman gave every indication of rapidly approach- 
ing dissolution. With Ada I watched constantly at his bedside. His 
glass of life had nearly run out—his recuperable energies had been 
utterly destroyed by time, and he approached that bourne from 
which no traveller returns, in the entire consciousness that his 
worldly career was terminated, and with his hopes firmly fixed 
upon the eternal rock of ages. But who shall describe the condi- 
tion of his child—that tender ivy about to be deprived of the sup- 
port of the parent oak? She spoke not—she no longer wept; but 
stood by the pillow of the dying saint in the marble fixedness of 
Despair. “Your hand, Paul—think of my daughter,” said the dying 
Sandamanian, “my hour is come.” I placed my hand in his, while 
he grasped that of the lovely mourner, which hung lifeless by her 
side, and, joining them together, pressed them to his lips, and sur- 
rendered his soul to the God who gave it. 

What avails it to pursue the melancholy theme—to trace the 
mourning train to the narrow house--to describe the silent grief 
of a devoted, solitary daughter—to expatiate upon the wreck of 
the young heart’s hope, and the blight of the brow of beauty? 
What, with a selfish and a senseless world, can all this avail? Let 
it suffice, that, the sad obsequies being past, the disconsolate orphan 
was placed with an aged female friend of her father, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, where, for a week, in despite of the best 
medical assistance, and most assiduous and unremitted attention, 
her life was despaired of. During all this time, the state of my 
mind may be more readily imagined than described, for, though I 
had never spoken to her of love, I felt that my life was entirely 
identified with hers. J have sat for hours, when the propriety of 
our relations would admit of it, with my eyes rivetted upon her 
pallid, shadowy form, as though fearful of removing them, lest the 
ethereal vision should escape. One day, be it for ever blessed in 
the calendar! turning her mild and benignant glance upon me as 
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I sat by her side,—‘Paul,’ she exclaimed, ‘fate, I fear, will never 
permit me to requite your disinterested kindness, but | trust it will 
bear with it its own reward.’ ‘Do not,’ I replied, ‘call it disinterested, 
dearest Ada, when you are concerned, my very existence is in- 
volved in yours. I live for you, if you will allow me to say it, 
and with you must all my earthly hopes of happiness expire. 
When you are restored to health, the world will look lovely again, 
or, should it frown, you will still be the world tome; say then you 
will live for my sake, if not for your own, whom the last act of a 
dear father entrusted to my care.’ ‘My kindest, my best, my only 
friend,’ said she, ‘a bed of sickness and probable death is no scene 
for dissimulation, nor have I the will to dissemble, if it were ; this 
faded hand is yours, and unworthy as it is of your acceptance, the 
warm heart gives it to you freely, so far as it has, the power to 
give, but, my Paul, you have a powerful rival.’ ‘A rival, my Ada!’ 
‘Yes, a rival, by entering into the lists with whom, no trophies are 
to be won; that rival is Destiny. My days are numbered, they are 
few and full of sorrow, and in a short time, when perhaps you shall 
lose all thoughts of the unhappy Ada, in the bustling and active 
scenes of life, the grass shall spring from my senseless but peaceful 
grave.’ ‘Talk not to me,’ I rejoined, ‘of life without you, my gentle 
love. I despise, I abhor it; you must, you shall live—live to bless 
me; the toils of ambition will be rewarded by your smiles, and the 
period is not distant, when the tender Ada and her faithful Paul 
shall afford to mankind an example of the matured happiness of 
those whose earlier years have been chastened by affliction.’ 

The predicter was prophetic; her thoughts left their melancholy 
direction, her grief wore gradually away, her health slowly im- 
proved, and, in less than a year, | clasped her in all her loveliness to 
my bosom as a bride. 


RELIGION UNREVEALED. 


BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 


ANcIENT romance of visionary minds, 
Shadow and symbol of a holier creed! 

To thee wild voices, wing’d on mountain winds, 
And countless hecatombs, predoomed to bleed, 
And earth and heaven, submissive to thy rede, 
Bore awful witness to surpassing thought; 

And many a vast emprise and godlike deed 
Rendered its glory to thy fame unsought, 

And o’er the soul of man its thrilling magic wrought. 


Thy handmaid Fable shadowed love and truth, 

As sunset waters image summer skies; 

And genius blossomed in perpetual youth, 

Wielding at will prophetic destinies; 

Each gem and pearl, that in dark silence lies, 

O’er thee its beauty like a sunbow shed, 

And for the heaven of thought, that never dies, 

Men toiled and suffered, smiling while they bled, 
Till heroes, sages, bards, rose gods among the dead. 


O’er unlearned hearts, whence gushed translucent rills 
Of mind, the floating darkness o 
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Lived with the presence of a Power, which fills 

Each dewbell, leaf and raindrop with a ray 

Of that divinity, all worlds obey. 

Clothed in his terrors, on his mountain throne 

The Olympian Thunderer sat, upon the play 

Of arrowy lightnings—weapons all his own— 
Gazing with that dread eye which ever smiles alone. 


Below, that wondrous beauty of the heart, 

Dian of Delos, with a seraph brow, 

Threw the deep sanctity pure thoughts impart 

O’er the green vale of fountains, and the snow 

Ofhigh Olympus. With his shaft and bow, 

Apollo wandered in his matchless might, 

The god of eloquence and song,ewnnow 

Invoked to crown the work of minds, whom night, 
In time’s abyss, then brooded o’er with still delight. 


Limpid and laughing waters leapt and sung 
Before the nymph, and summer breezes came, 
Hymns of the watching heavens to chant amon 
The old and solemn woods—wild haunts of fame! 
The birthbed of full many a deathless name 
Was hallowed first by thoughts, whence forms arose 
Of virtue, beauty, glory—all that claim 
Resolve and wisdom—and each wildwood rose 
And oak wreath gave the power which great renown bestows. 





Imagination’s Eden—Arcady! 
Thy spirit triumphs yet o’er waste and death; 
Thy hallowed hills, thy pure and glorious sky, 
And thy great thoughts, that burned in deeds beneath, 
And veiled with awe and beauty rock and heath, 
To vast renown thy chosen name have given; 
And not less lovely in thy victor wreath 
Beam the bland smiles, like tender eyes of even, 
Of Oread, Dryad, Muse, robed in the hues of heaven. 


The unsearched depth of the soul’s mysteries 
Was to the men of elder time, a home, 
A heaven, where dwelt their mightiest deities, 
Regents of good or ill—o’er years to come 
Scattering their blight or brightness!—Ocean’s foam 
Gave birth to nature’s crown of loveliness, 
Hope was their Iris through the sky to roam, 
And all their simple faith could not but bless 
Hearts quick to share all bliss, and soothe unshunn’d distress. 


Watchers and warders o’er the changing fate 
Of life’s brief season—thrones of spirits blest, 
Where envy entered not, nor rival hate, 
The stars were hope’s eternal home of rest. 
The o’erwrought brain, the worn and wasted breast 
Drank in the nightsong of the Pleiades, 
Whose music of the mind, like leaves caressed 
By dayspring zephyrs, winged on melodies, 
Wafted Elysium’s soul on every holy breeze. 


The headlong torrent with its noise of war, 

The brook that gurgled o’er the velvet vale, 

The hoar and giant mountain, seen afar, 

Whose dusky summit seamen wont to hail, 

Ere Tiber or Pirzeus saw their sail— 

The awful forest, and romantic wood, 

Each had its god, its shrine, its song and tale, 

Twilight revealments of a restless mood, 
Gentle creations of the heart’s dim solitude. 


Gymnceophist or gnostic ne’er beheld 
ilder or fairer visions; every spot 
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Was peopled by divinities; hills swelled 
And valleys glowed with grandeur; unforgot, 
Man felt his Maker everywhere, and nought 
Dimmed his deep faith that they, whose features won 
His household prayer, would guide him to a lot 
Blest as the flower that blossoms in the sun, 
When toil had gained its meed, and virtue’s race was run. 









Fear had its triumphs then—when had it not? 
Cocytus, Phlegethon, the gulf of gloom, 
Forms shadowless in sunlight—shades of thought! 
But sacred sympathies o’er all did bloom; 
And the fair urn, unlike the mouldering tomb, 
Freshened the memory of the cherished dead; 
And, bending o’er it, love could still illume 
The father’s ashes, and around them shed 

The sunbeams of the soul, that followed when he fled. 













Ancient Romance! thy spirit o’er me came 

In early years, and many a weary hour 

Hath glided by, like music, while the fame 

Of genius held me in its welcome power; 

And now—though shadows rest upon thy bower, 

And sorrow weeps o’er my vain vanished dreams,— 

I feel, thou hadst a great and glorious dower, 

From whose vast treasure, time’s unnumbered streams 
Have washed to us the gold that in our vision gleams. 
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From the “Private Memoirs of the Reverend Dominie Jacob Reubell, Chap- 
lain to the 29th Continentals.” 











‘‘He sleeps! the hour of mortal pain 
And warrior pride alike are past; 
His blood is mingled with the rain, 
His cheek is withering in the blast. 






‘ 
‘“Woman, away, and weep no more! 
Can the dead give thee love for love? 
Can the grave hear?—his course was o’er, 
The spirit wing’d its way above. 







“Give him asoldier’s grave. Away! 1a 
Then to thy closet, to thy knee:— sl 

Go live; and if thou lov’dst him pray, 

Even here, to make him glad of thee.” 


My education being finished, by the advice of my mother I took 
a turn above the city in search of a school, but without meeting 
with such encouragement, as I flattered myself my long course of 
study and my talents gave me a right to expect. I had been un- 
der the best teachers, and besides an intimate acquaintance with 
the several branches of the mathematics, I was familiar with the 
Latin and Greek tongues, and well versed in the Dutch, which all 
our family spoke fluently, for both my grandfather and grandmo- 
ther came from Rotterdam and settled in the upper parts of the 
city of New York, about the close of the last century. 

My mother was an excellent woman, which I hope I shall be 
excused for saying, for besides being a very punctual attendant at 
church, she had morning and evening prayers in her own family, 
which consisted, besides her, of a maiden aunt, who did all the 
VOL. Il.—NO. XVI. F 
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sewing, two sisters, a younger brother and myself. My father died 
the year before of a fall from his horse. He was a good man and 
Ihave no doubt went to rest. All his worldly estate consisted of 
the house we lived in; of two ground rents in Broadway worth 
about one hundred dollars; of his stock in trade and two mortgages 
of six hundred dollars each. Besides that my situation required I 
should exert myself for my support, I had by nature an irresistible 
desire to see the world and make myself acquainted with human 
nature, for I believed this to be the only true foundation of know- 
ledge; I had, moreover, imbibed a species of philosophising spirit from 
the German writers, to the reading of whom I was particularly 
partial. It is true my mother sometimes mildly requested that I 
would read less; adding that if I continued on in the same way, 1 
would not only be unfitted for the active duties of life, by becom- 
ing too abstract, “but Iam satisfied,” she continued in a strain of 
tenderness truly maternal, “your health will evidently decline un- 
der such close application. What is that you are now reading, 
(taking a book out of my hand,) ‘The Sorrows of Werter?’ This 
cannot make you either better or worse: there is sorrow enough in 
real life.” 

“But, mother, the deep strain of philosophy which runs through 
the work and . 

-“Philosophy, Jacob? there is no true philosophy but that which 
is at the same time true wisdom. Romance is not philosophy or 
wisdom either. It is a highly coloured picture of what never was, 
and never will be. You are young, my child, and inexperienced— 
and let me assure you, that as you grow older, you will find the 
reality of life and the poetry of feeling very different matters. ‘Take 
- advice, Jacob, and abandon at once and for ever all works of 

ction.” 

To tell the truth, I was very sensibly affected, for I loved my mo- 
ther dearly; which she perceived, and proceeded. 

“We all met with a great loss when poor Martin, your father, left 
us: never forget the good advice he was pleased to give you and 
your brother Abel and your sisters. ‘Be honest to all men, walk 
uprightly according to the faith of your fathers, and God will sure- 
ly prosper you.” I left her with a secret determination never 
again to open a novel. At our next interview, which was at tea, 
the conversation turned on the political state of affairs, which arose 
out of a remark I made from having seen in the paper a copy of the 
petition transmitted by the American Congress to the English Minis- 
try concerning the repeal of the taxes. My mother warmly 
espoused the cause of the colonists, and was in fact well versed in the 
groundwork of all the difficulties. From an instinct in our nature, 
I took the same side, and was henceforth as thoroughgoing a Whig 
as could be found anywhere. Whether or not our family Calvin- 
istic creed had any share in giving a republican complexion to their 
political sentiments, I cannot positively aver, but I am more or less. 

inclined to believe that this may have been the case. About this 
time I visited by invitation an acquaintance of mine on Long 
‘sland, who lived near the Flatlands. He was about my own age,, 
id among other sports, we not unfrequently indulged in gunning. 
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When Sunday came round, we went to church, and heard a ser- 
mon from Dominie Van Quider. He was a man of good strong 
mind, and altogether practical. In fact he utterly disclaimed every 
thing which could not be brought to bear on the circumstances of 
real life. He was truly singular in his external appearance, being 
a lean and shrivelled little old man, with long silvery locks, which, 
as he walked briskly along, ‘streamed like a meteor to the troubled 
air.” It happened that there lived near him a member of his con- 
gregation by the name of -Peter Van Hartzel, who was almost en- 
tirely given to fishing and field sports: by which he contrived, toge- 
ther with a few acres of ground, almost entirely to support himself 
and family. But what rendered Peter celebrated far and near 
was his great skill in shooting snipes, which were very numerous 
on the beach. ‘The Dominie, in the course of his sermon, which 
was excellent, compared the tempting and ensnaring arts of the 
evil one in leading sinners astray to Peter Van Hartzel sneaking 
and skulking about to get a shot at a flock of snipes. 

In about a week I returned home, when it occurred to my mo- 
ther, that I might possibly get the pastoral charge of a small con- 
gregation (for 1 had been educated for the ministry) near the resi- 
dence of her cousin, who was in very comfortable circumstances, 
and lived a few miles above the city, not far from Harlaem village. 
As she did not seem satisfied, without my making the application, f 
did so, and through my cousin Wilhelm Rhinehart’s assistance, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining it. My parishioners were few in numller, it is 
true, but by connecting a school with my pastoral duties, I found I 
made enough to live on and something to lay by for a rainy day. It 
was the custom at that time for the people in the village, when 
they made a party, always to invite the Dominie or minister, and, 
of course, I soon made a pretty extensive acquaintance. ‘The two 
most wealthy and important families in the neighbourhood were 
the Rips and Meachems. With these I associated on the most 
familiar footing, and I mention this fact because it ultimately 
proved the pivot on which my destiny turned. I had often heard 
my father remark that the state of man in this life often turned on 
the smallest point, and so [ afterwards found it. 

Mrs Rip’s third son, Henry, in the course of the winter, complet- 
ed his education, and returned home. A friendship was formed be- 
tween us, which ended only with his life. When he entered the 
army of freedom, such was my regard for this noble young man, 
that I applied for and was appointed to the office of chaplain in 
the same regiment. The Meachems were a very worthy family, 
and it was not long before Henry formed an attachment for the 
eldest daughter, then in the eighteenth year of her age. Louisa 
Meachem was a young lady of attractive and accomplished man- 
ners, and had been educated with particular care. She was fami- 
liar with music, dancing, singing, and all the other et ceteras of 
fashionable life; and, on leaving school, it was no wonder that she 
became the theme of conversation for twenty miles round the 
country, and the admiration of the young and beautiful of the 
other sex. Ata party given on the occasion of her return, young 
Rip saw her for the first time. 
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She was about the middle size, with features rather beautiful 
than regular, and a full intellectual expression of the face. Her 
dark, softly beaming eye, as its kindling glances fell around, seemed 
calculated to awaken feelings of emotion and tenderness in the 
coldest heart. It was impossible to be with, and not admire her. 
Her heart seemed fitted for the abode of all which was pure and 
holy in feeling, and her mind was the intellectual sanctuary of all 
which was virtuous and noble in sentiment. Great revolutions, 
which make great men, have no less the effect of making adorable 
women: and in all discussions which turned on the relations of the 
colonies with the mother country, Louisa uniformly espoused the 
cause of the former, and this she did with all the ardour of ado- 
lescence, and all the zeal inspired by truth. 

Henry, to a tall and elegant figure, added a manly and express- 
ive countenance. There was the engaging softness of candour and 
benevolence in his features and language; but there mingled with 
both a certain something which bespoke great determination of 
soul. His eyes were keen and sparkling, and seemed to penetrate 
to the very bottom of the heart. His voice was bland and agree- 
able, except when he became unusually animated, or was defend- 
ing his country, its rights, its honour, and its freedom; it then be- 
came deep, full, and overpowering, while his cheeks were mantled 
with a crimson flush, and his eyes moved rapidly about in their 
sockets, as if they had been two balls of liquid light. 

In familiar conversation, there was an air of modesty about him 
which diffused a nameless charm over his whole person. He had 
just led Louisa in a country dance, when he perceived the com- 
pany, at the opposite end of the room, near the door, listening with 
deep attention to the conversation of a stranger who had just en- 
tered. The word ran rapidly through the room—and “Lexing- 
ton, Lexington,” was pronounced by every tongue. The stranger, 
who resided in the neighbourhood, had just returned from the city, 
where intelligence had arrived of the sanguinary encounter of the 
colonists with the king’s troops, or regulars, as they were then uni- 
versally called. The dancing ceased entirely; and the company, 
gradually forming themselves into groups, warmly discussed the 
question of the system pursued by the English ministers. All, who 
were present, declared loudly against the injustice and cruelty of 
taxation and coercion, with one exception. This was justice Von 
Scammel, a highly respectable old gentleman, of the old school. 
Independent in his circumstances, he cared not who ruled the 
land, so that wheat brought a good price, and cattle found a ready 
market. In his principles a tory, he regarded the revolution in 
no other light, than as tending to unhinge the settled state of things 
generally around him: to injure commerce, and break up the usual 
channels of trade. 

“For my part,” said he, “I see no reason for men killing each 
other about a difference of political opinion: if the king is in want 
of money, it is the duty of all good subjects to submit to a reason- 
able share of taxation. The rich, out of their abundance, will be 
able to give more than the poor, from whom nothing is expected, 
and who are able to give nothing. Although, I own, that moderate 
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measures are best, yet, what great difference can it make, whether 
we are governed by men we choose from among ourselves, or by 
the king, lords and commons, who have heretofore governed us? It 
is always wise in a nation to conciliate its colonies, and this con- 
sideration will preserve us from exorbitant and oppressive taxes. 
If the king only suffers me to pursue my own way of living and 
trade, and to do what I please with my own money, I will never 
quarrel with him about an abstract principle of right, which not 
one in ten understands, although he may say a great deal about it.” 
All listened very attentively to the justice while he was speaking, 
and none more so than young Henry. The age and mild manner 
of the speaker secured him from interruption while speaking, as 
well as from violent opposition or contradiction when he had finish- 
ed. Henry alone ventured to reply; but it was brief and respect- 
fully given. Still his heart thrilled with feelings of strong emotion, 
and his voice was more or less impassioned. 

“[ think, sir,” said he, “that the colonies are endowed with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, which cannot be touched by Britain’s minis- 
ters without being impaired. ‘They should be cherished by the 
people as the sacred deposite of heaven, and preserved with as 
much care as an essential article of our creed. Among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. If the ministers have 
the right to tax us without our own consent, they have the right to 
make our wills their own—if they have the right to shut up our 
ports, they have the right to control our trade—and if this, then 
to direct our pursuits, to leave us little or much of the inheritance 
of our fathers, won by honest industry and toil—to say what shall 
be our pursuits, and, finally, what shall be the measure of our hap- 
piness. No, sir, I deny the principle altogether: only suffer them 
to tax you one shilling in the pound, and they will soon tax you 
five or even ten, on the ground of expediency or necessity; and, 
finally, compel you to sell your estate to get rid of the collector’s 
demands. ‘This would be paying the mother country very dear 
for her protection—a protection which we do not need, since we 
are able to protect ourselves—and I, for one, protesting against all 
foreign protection whatever, am determined never to pay a single 
cent to uphold an extravagant and corrupt ministry. Our coun- 
trymen have been basely and cruelly murdered by hireling soldiers 
for refusing to submit to what is wrong, and patriot blood has been 
shed. The time is past for deliberation—the moment has arrived 
for action—and every true heart, disdaining all measures of con- 
cession, will rally around the standard of freedom, and look for sup- 
port in the justness of the cause, the horror of freemen for slavery, 
and the smiles of approving heaven.” 

If the Justice was not fully convinced, he was at least stagger- 
ed, and merely observed, “Time will give us new lights on the 
subject.” 

While Henry was speaking, Louisa watched him with fixed at- 
tention. She was deeply impressed by his noble manner, the pa- 
triotic fervour of his feelings, and the purity and magnanimity of 
his sentiments. The sweetness of his voice, the brightness of his 
eye, the lofty bearing of his soul, and his tall and commanding 
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figure, all were the very bequideal of her fancy, and gave him irre- 
sistible claims to her admiration. Nor was Henry unmoved. He 
had just arrived at the age of manhood; and at the suggestion of his 
uncle, who, since the death of his parents, had been his guardian, 
was looking round to find “a better half” and settle himself for life. 
There is perhaps nothing more true, than that we readily and al- 
most imperceptibly become attached to those persons whose senti- 
ments harmonize with our own. Self love is probably flattered by 
finding in the sentiments of others a proof of the correctness of our 
own. Henry was delighted to find Louisa in the present case al- 
most the exact counterpart of himself. If he spoke of the measures 
of parliament as highly unjust, she pronounced them wicked in the 
extreme; if he spoke of freedom as the natural birthright of man, 
she declared it was the immediate gift of heaven: and when he 
alluded to his determination at last to join the army, she exhorted 
him never to return until the flag of his country waved in triumph 
in the air of heaven, or to shed his blood in defence of his country 
and his country’s rights. One obstacle alone stood in the way, 
and this was to obtain his uncle’s consent. Not to detain the reader, 
it may be sufficient to observe, that Henry soon repeated his visit 
and found Louisa extremely pleased to see him. With intimacy, 

affection grew and he now paid his respects in due form. Her pa- 
rents regarded him with great favour, and to his proposition of 
marriage, he received a favourable answer both from her, and 

those, who, in affairs of the heart, exercise by common consent a 

controlling voice. But his uncle remained for a long time inflexi- 

ble on the subject of his joining the army. “He did not see,” he 

said, “any good reason for a young man not settling himself when 

he hada chance. You have found a girl that you like and one 

that likes you, and to tell the truth, I have known the family a 

great many years and have no objection myself. Marriage gives 

a man respect in his own eyes and an increased importance in that 

of the public.” “Henry,” he continued, “I was married at twenty, 

and the only thing in my life which J now regret is that I did not 

marry at seventeen. Get married, boy—get married, if you wish 

your old uncle’s blessing.” Henry had to yield for the present, and 

trust to time to work a change in his uncle’s mind. ‘Two months 

rolled round and saw him united to the girl of his heart. 

And such was the affectionate regard which he had for me, that 
he would not consent that any other clergyman should officiate on 
the occasion: and I had the pleasure of uniting in marriage these 
two beautiful and interesting young persons. The ceremony, by 
the particular request of her mother, took place in the little village 
church, and such was the standing and character of the parties, 
that the occasion brought together a greater number of persons 
than the building could conveniently accommodate. 

His uncle was so much pleased that he bought him a fine farm 
and stocked it completely. Happy in the affectionate love of a 
young and amiable wife, he had nothing more to wish. If his prin- 
cipal desire was to make his Louisa happy, it was no less her study 
to render him contented, and as time flew on golden pinions, it 

seemed as if the business of this life was, 
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“There to fix his gaze, in raptures of delight 
On her eyes of truth, of love, of life, and light— 
On her bosom, purer than the silver tide, 

Fairer than the cana on the mountain side.” 







And whether treading the verdant carpet of nature with her, arm 
in arm, or enjoying the tranquil pleasures of domestic life, the lan- 
guage of his heart was, 






“Were I offered all the wealth that Albion yields, 
All her loftv mountains and her fruitful fields; 
With the countless riches of her subject seas, 

I would scorn the change for blisses such as these.” 







But the period was soon to arrive when he was to be the actor 
in a very different scene, when the shrill notes of war were to usurp 
the place of the soft accents of love, and instead of his Louisa’s 
voice, he was to hear the loud din of battle and the clash of arms. 
The army under Howe had evacuated Boston and sailed for Hali- 
fax. It was not long before rumour spread far and wide that the 
fleet and army of England would make a powerful descent on the 
American coast; and from what had transpired in London, the 
friends of America there were soon able definitely to inform their 
friends here that an attempt would be made on New York. This 
was bringing matters closer home; and now so much were the views 
and feelings of his uncle changed, that, instead of having to urge 
his request, the old gentleman himself proposed that Henry should 
take the field against the foe. 

“It is true,” said he, “I was once opposed to it, but circum- 
stances are entirely changed. The war must ultimately come 
home to our own doors, and it would be better to meet it manful- 
ly half way, and as freemen should do, than to basely retreat, and 
give the country up to the enemy. But you must never lose sight 
of the honour and standing of your family: and as | am determined 
you shall not go as a private, | will exert all my influence as well 
as use all my wealth to raise you a company. I will equip you, 
and till the country is able to contribute to your wants, I will sup- 
port all your necessary expenses from my own purse. I am too 
old to undergo the hardships of a campaign, now; but, in times 
of peril, young men are the property of their country. When I 
was of your age, Henry, I did my duty, I trust: there, (pointing to a 
musket which hung on two pegs over the door,) there hangs the 
old thing. She served me faithfully in the old French wars, and I 
had her with me when we took Louisburg.” Here the old man’s 
countenance brightened up. He proceeded—<In that affair | dis- 
charged her one hundred times, and wore out three flints, and the 
one which is in her now is one of the same | put in there. I will 
keep her while I live, and when I am gone, I design her for you, 
but see that you preserve her carefully, and, at last, give her to 
your oldest son. Tell him to take good care of her for my sake. 
Should the British regulars capture New York, I will take her 
down and clean her for service, and if they come into this neigh- 
bourhood, I’ll make ’em repent it. I'll show them that old as I 
am, my eye is true enough and my hand steady enough to blow 
smoke into their eyes. Hand her down, my boy, hand her down. I 
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will clean her up this very day: and here is a purse of money, which 
you may need. Go, my boy, and prepare to fight the battles of 
your country. I will attend to your private affairs, and take care 
of your Louisa, that she comes to no harm in your absence.” 

A tear stood in the old man’s eye, who, as Henry withdrew, 
gave him his blessing, and invoked the smiles of heaven on the suc- 
cess of the American arms. 

With a captain’s commission, which the honest old patriot pro- 
cured, Henry set about the work of recruiting, and such was the 
reputation he enjoyed in his own neighbourhood, that he soon 
found himself at the head of eighty fine, active fellows, fit for deeds 
of active daring, all eager to distinguish themselves, and who look- 
ed upon their young leader as another Ajax. In a letter which 
he wrote at this time to a young gentleman of Philadelphia, who 
had been his college companion, he observed: 

“The hour approaches which calls me to the field. I will show 
my love for freedom by serving my country. I will live for the 
former, if it be possible, and die for the latter if it be necessary. 
We have remonstrated too long—tyrants compel us to the strife— 
we must defend our rights; the favour of our country is dearer than 
the condescension of kings.” 

How prophetic were the words, “and die for the latter, if it be 
necessary,” time will disclose. 

Few, at this day, comprehend, in their full extent, either the suf- 
ferings or the sacrifices made by the actors of the Revolution. 
Fathers left their wives and children, and sons their parents, to 
fight the battles of their country. The contest with Henry, be- 
tween duty and inclination, was strong. Louisa yielded her reluc- 
tant consent, but it was not without a tear that he took farewell 
of his uncle, his friends, and her who was dearer than all. In the 
succeeding year, Howe arrived and took possession of Staten 
Island, where he waited until his reinforcements arrived. In Au- 
gust, he landed his large and well disciplined force on Long Island, 
and both sides prepared for the ensuing contest. The regiment, to 
which Henry belonged, with some others, had been stationed on 
the Hudson, near Kingsbridge, where the men had been for some 
time actively employed in throwing up the mounds of earth, in the 
construction of fort Washington and the redoubts around it, in obe- 
dience to the orders of the commanderinchief. While here, a lu- 
dicrous affair took place. In consequence of the numerous deser- 
tions by the Connecticut militia, Henry was directed by the colonel 
to station a guard, under the command of a sergeant, at the narrow 
pass of the Kingsbridge, with the view of arresting the flight of 
all fugitives. A greater loss than themselves was that of the arms 
and ammunition which they carried away with them, and, upon 
one fellow, who was arrested with a bag full of notions, they found 
a large cannon ball. On being interrogated, as to his purpose in 


carrying this away, he said he was taking it home to his mother to 
ound mustard with. 


At length, on the 27th of August, the disastrous battle of Long 
Island took place. That part of the continental army, which par- 
ticipated immediately in it, was commanded by generals Sullivan 
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and Stirling—the English, by Howe, Clinton, Donop, etc. The re- 
sult is well known. ‘The Continentals, after losing upwards of a 
thousand men, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, were obliged to 
retreat within their lines, at Brooklyn, which Howe prepared im- 
mediately to invest, in regular form. Mismanagement, rather than 
want of bravery in the troops engaged, gave the victory to the ene- 
my. It became expedient for the commanderinchief to draw all 
his forces to the point chosen for the contest: and with this view an 
order had been sent to Fort Washington, requiring two regiments 
to march immediately to New York. With these was our young 
hero. Notwithstanding the men had been marched with all possi- 
ble speed, they did not reach the city until the afternoon: when 
they learned that the conflict had been decided. After the soldiers 
were properly quartered for the night, under orders to be prepared 
to cross the East River by break of day, Henry and myself sallied 
forth in search of something edible, for we had not taken a mouth- 
ful since morning. Most of the public houses were full, and others 
had nothing left to dispose of. After coming to the conclusion that we 
should have to go to bed supperless, we resolved, as a last resource, 
to try some of the humbler inns, but here, also, the attempt proved 
abortive. As a final effort, we entered one kept by an elderly lady, 
but received the usual answer, that there was nothing in the house. 
We now retired beyond the door with a disconsolate air, and were 
about to give the matter up, when the good woman called to us to 
come in, as if she was now touched with pity for our situation. “I 
can,” said she, “I think, make out to serve you up a lobster, if that 
will do.” 

This at once revived our spirits, and we assured her she could 
not possibly give us anything better. Entering a small neat apart- 
ment, we called for a pint of wine, and the lobster soon being 
served up, we despatched it with a most excellent appetite. We 
were more fortunate than our brother officers, scarcely one of 
whom had been able to procure a mouthful. Early on the follow- 
ing morning, the men were transported over to Long Island, and 
stationed on the left extremity of the entrenchments at Brooklyn, 
extending to the Wallabout. In the whole army, there was not a 
finer body of men than the regiment of which Henry’s company 
formed a part. They had been drilled with particular care, were 
commanded by excellent officers, and their arrival at this critical 
juncture had the effect of reviving the spirits of their compatriots, 
who were labouring under the depression of mind, consequent on 
their late defeat. As they marched down, approbation was ex- 
pressed by the spectators, who occasionally remarked to each 
other, “these are the lads that may do something.” The spot which 
was assigned them was unfavourable for defence; it was not only 
low and unsupported properly by outworks, but was commanded 
by the rising ground, occupied by the enemy. It was the post of 
danger, and therefore the post of honour. ‘To remain firm in their 
present situation, required no ordinary share of courage—for, 
while the rain fell continually, they were without tents, and the 
little provisions which they were able to procure, they had not the 
means of cooking; for they constantly laid on their arms. The pro- 
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visions served out consisted of salt pork, and this they greedily de- 
voured raw. Henry and myself ‘succeeded, however, in getting a 
slice of barbacued pig, which some of his men had cooked in an old 
deserted outhouse which bounded the lines. Added to all, the light 
troops of the enemy kept up a continual skirmishing with the co- 
lonial riflemen. 

After dark, orders were received by each regiment to hold itself 
in readiness to attack the enemy. The officers and men prepared 
to obey the summons, although they could not but consider sucha 
measure as desperate. A few, however, more penetrating than 
the rest, and among these Henry, considered it only a feint to de- 
ceive the foe—and that instead of a battle, a retreat was intended. 
About two o’clock in the morning, a buzzing noise was heard in the 
camp as if some movement was taking place, and from the direc- 
tion of the sounds, as they gradually died away, it was conjectured 
the movement was towards the river. At this moment, a cannon 
was discharged; but whether by accident, or design, is not known, 
or whether it proceeded from the redoubts of our own troops, or 
those of the enemy. At all events, the explosion was tremendous 
—“piercing the night’s dull ear.” The effect was truly sublime, 
and the scene, with the darkness of the night, the great object in 
view, and the peril of the situation, altogether deeply solemn and 
imposing. It was an awful interval of dread suspense and fearful 
expectation. 

enry’s company constituted part of the rear guard to cover the 
retreat, and was the last to leave the island. It fortunately hap- 
pened that a thick fog arose, and prevented the British seeing the 
movements which were going on in the American camp, and when 
this dispersed, about nine o’clock, the enemy were seen on the op- 
posite shore. Their disappointment is not to be described. The 
transportation of such a large number of men, with their cannon 
and stores, across a river in so short a space of time, has ever been 
considered a masterly movement, and reflects great credit on the 
commanderinchief.* 

Several regiments, and among others our own, were, in a day or 
two, marched back into the vicinity of our former encampment, 
near Harlaem river, where they were soon joined by the main body 
of the American army. An affair now took place between the 
advanced detachments of the two armies, which greatly revived 
the spirits of the continentals, in which Henry had the honour of 
distinguishing himself, and for which he received the thanks of the 
colonel. A large party of the British advanced to drive in the 
American advanced posts; they were met by a detachment of 
Colonel Weedon’s Virginia troops, and several companies of volun- 
teers, consisting of New Englanders, commanded by Major Leitch 
and Colonel Knowlton, who were both carried off the field mortally 
wounded. Notwithstanding the enemy continued to send reinforce- 
ments to succour their troops engaged, who occupied the woods on 

* The Duke of Sully, in his memoirs, records a similar movement. This was ac- 
a 
of the reach of that of Henry IV’ by which irre ros the Seo 


73 — otherwise,” observes the writer, “than a fable or illusion? Scarce could 
the king and his army trust the evidence of their own eyes.” 
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their right in considerable numbers, they were gallantly assailed in 
both front and flank, and compelled to retreat with considerable 
loss. Henry led on his men to the charge, and contributed mate- 
rially in turning the enemy’s right wing. As the whole affair took 
place immediately under the eye and direction of the commander- 
inchief, the troops engaged felt themselves the more highly flat- 
tered with the success which they had obtained, and which was 
purely the result of their own individual and collective courage. 
The continentals now took possession of the heights of Harlaem and 
the pass towards Kingsbridge, as well as the high grounds around 
fort Washington. ‘The position was strengthened by a double line 
of entrenchments, and every precaution taken to guard against a 
coup de main, or an assault. While things were in this situation, 
I addressed the following letter to my mother: 
Harlaem Heights, October 18th, 1776. 

My dear mother. I wrote you briefly last week, and should not 
write again so early, but for the opportunity offered by Sergeant 
Greene of the British Grenadiers, who has been paroled. He was 
severely wounded and taken prisoner at the battle of White Plains. 
He has promised to hand this to you personally. Anything, which 
you wish to send me, you can transmit by the return of the next 
flag of truce. 

I am pleased with my situation—the duties are not hard—the 
men are for the most part orderly, and animated, I hope, with a 
right spirit. I have seen General Putnam and conversed with 
him. He has an open manliness about him, which may wear the 
appearance of abruptness with some; but to me is pleasing, and an 
evidence of the honesty of his heart. You have often heard of his 
fearless bravery in destroying a wolf in a deep cavern, which had 
greatly infested the country. His appearance is, by no means, such 
as we should be led to expect in the majorgeneral of an army; but 
in addition to other considerations, his occupation through life, with 
the exception of the part he took in the French war, has been that 
of a farmer. It is said, and I have no doubt with truth, that when 
the news of the battle of Lexington reached him, he was ploughing 
in the field, and that he immediately unhitched his horses, left the 
plough standing in the furrow, and hastened with all possible de- 
spatch to join the army in the vicinity of Bunker’s Hill. He has 
large brawny shoulders, and over a waistcoat without sleeves, (his 
summer costume,) he wears a long hanger. From his costume and 
appearance, you would be led to suppose he was prepared to lead 
a body of sicklemen into the harvest of grain, rather than a body 
of musketeers into the harvest of death. I accompanied Captain 
Kip yesterday, who was sent with a flag of truce as far as Harlaem 
village. The English officer who met us furnished some particu- 
lars of the late fire, and I was truly glad to find that your quarter 
of the city entirely escaped. He seemed disposed to attribute the 
conflagration to our people. 

As the army is composed of men from every one of the colonies, 
we, of course, present a very motley appearance. There isa good 
deal more familiarity among the men of New England and the 
South than between the officers, who are very different in their 
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external appearance, and the contrast in their manners is still more 
striking. A considerable traffic is carried on between the men, 
the New Englanders bartering their rations of rum with the men 
from Pennsylvania, in exchange for their rations of molasses. A 
smart skirmish took place on Sunday last, by which a few were 
killed and wounded on both sides. Lord Percy, who commands 
the British troops on York Island, came up in force on the plains of 
Harlaem, and, after considerable manceuvring and some smart 
firing, thought proper to retire. Our men Were not permitted to 
quit the high ground they occupied, with the exception of a few of 
the sharpshooters. They gained no advantage, and left the car- 
cass of a white horse to bleach on the plains, killed by a six pound- 
er, which was the only fieldpiece we had. An Irish lad, belonging 
to Captain Rip’s company, killed a British captain, and brought in 
his uniform and sword. Col. C., at the evening parade, formally 
resented him with them, as an acknowledgment of his bravery. 
he Connecticut lighthorse have returned home, being dismissed 
by Gen. Washington, on account of not being able to procure fod- 
der for their horses, but, besides this, they could not be of much 
use to us, hemmed in as we are at present. They were mostly 
middle aged men, and had the appearance of farmers. The only 
uniformity in their external appearance was in their features, for 
scarcely two of them were dressed alike; and, as they had their 
own peculiar system of tactics, they might very properly be called 
irregulars. Besides a long hanger, each man carried a long fowl- 
ing piece, similar toa duck gun. One of these singular looking 
troopers had the misfortune to be taken prisoner in the battle on 
Long Island, and the oddity of his appearance and manners fur- 
nished no small amusement to the English officers.) They com- 
pelled him to mount his lean, half starved Rosinante, and amble 
about for their amusement. When asked, what had been his duty 
in the rebel army, he replied, “‘to flank a litile, and carry tidings.” 
There are some Dutch troops here from Little York, Pennsylvania; 
they are fine looking men, dressed in hunting shirts; they act as 
sharpshooters, and are reckoned good soldiers. I have written a 
longer letter than I intended, but hope these few particulars may 
be interesting to Abel, if they are not so to yourself. The com- 
manderinchief has determined to make the war a war of posts, and 
in this respect he imitates the Roman Fabius. By the first safe 
hand, I wish you to send the balance of my linen, and also a small 

supply of hard money, for no other will be of any use here. 

With true affection, 
Your Son, 
Jacop REvuBELL. 

The British army now held possession of New York, and many 
of their officers already began to talk as if the war was even now 
terminated, or would end with the present campaign. From a de- 
serter, taken by Henry, who commanded the most advanced piquet 
towards New York, at the point of rocks, overlooking the road lead- 
ing to Kingsbridge, it was ascertained that general Howe was 
making vigorous preparations to attack the Continentals, and dis- 
lodge them from the position they had chosen. For this purpose 
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he had already transported his heavy cannon to the other side of 
the Harlaem. While we remained in this situation, I had an op- 
portunity of seeing Louisa twice, for the mansion of Henry was not 
more than five miles from the encampment. It was a beautiful 
morning, on the 13th of November, Henry and myself had taken a 
walk beyond the lines, and were very busily engaged in discussing 
the question of the approaching contest, when, at a distance from 
us, descending a small eminence, we perceived a lady, walking in 
company with an elderly gentleman. Although the inhabitants 
occasionally passed and repassed the lines, yet we were so much 
struck with seeing a well dressed lady, carrying an infant in her 
arms, at this critical juncture approaching our camp, that we ex- 
pressed our astonishment to each other, and concluded to await 
their coming up. We were not permitted to remain long in sus- 
pense. The lady was Louisa, and her companion no other than 
old Lemuel Rip, bearing a musket. The old patriot, on the falling 
back of the Americans, hearing of the intention of the British 
to advance, had seized his musket, and now came to take part in 
the defence of his native soil. We were all sincerely rejoiced to 
see each other, the meeting was truly affectionate, and Henry de- 
clared he felt as if a load had been taken off his heart. 

“Henry,” observed Lemuel, “I have brought you your wife and 
son: you did perfectly right in naming him after me, he shall speed 
the better for it: I staid at home till I could be easy no longer. 
Here she is, (holding up his musket,) and if the regulars come on, as 
I am told they will in a few days, I hope to give you a good account 
of her. She is old like her owner, but has life enough in her yet, 
I doubt not, to do a good day’s work.” While we were standing in 
conversation, a number of cattle appeared in sight on the brow of 
a hill, driven by a coloured man. 

The old man turned his eyes towards them. 

“Aye,” said he “there’s old Bob at last.” 

The fact was, Lemuel Rip’s patriotism did not consist in words 
alone; but in action. ‘The black man was his negro, a faithful old 
servant of the family, whom, for want of a musket, he had armed 
with a long duck gun. This he now bore on his shoulder and drove 
the cattle before him, which were coming to the camp, in obedience 
to Lemuel’s directions, to be slaughtered for the use of the conti- 
nental soldiers. We now reentered the lines and walked to Hen- 
ry’s quarters. Owing to the want of tents generally, each person 
was obliged to shift for himself in the best way he could; and Hen- 
ry had taken possession of an old log hut. This accommodated 
himself, his first and second lieutenant and ensign, who very polite- 
ly gave up their quarters to the company which had now arrived. 
The old gentleman took possession of the loft—a kind of second story 
—saying he could make out very well, and that in the old French 
wars, he had many a time been obliged to put up with much worse 
quarters. 

“I have before now, Henry, slept on the bare snow, with nothing 
under me but my blanket, and nothing over me but the stars— 
so make no apologies, my boy. When the country is in danger, we 
must not look for luxuries.” 
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The ground floor was occupied by Henry and Louisa, and “old 
Bob” was provided for by leaning some scantling against the south 
side of the house, making a sort of enclosure with plenty of straw to 
lieon. This with a blanket was accounted tolerably comfortable, and 
was better than all were able to procure. I had my quarters with 
Capt. H in a small cabin, to the right. I spent the best part 
of the day and evening with Henry, and listened with satisfaction 
to the narrative of the old gentleman’s military adventures. Louisa 
designed to remain two or three days and then return to her pa- 
rents; but Howe, on the morning following that on which Louisa 
came to the camp, advanced at the head of the British army. On 
the sixteenth of November, we rose early from the unusual bustle 
in the camp, and found the officers generally at their posts, and 
bringing their men into line. The defence of fort Washington, to- 
gether with the whole frontier, had been confided to Colonel Magaw. 
The regiment was drawn up, and formed into companies, and these 
again formed into hollow squares—I took them by companies. 
When the devotional exercises were finished, I exhorted each com- 
pany to acquit themselves like men, reminding them of the duty 
they owed their country, after which they were severally march- 
ed to their respective stations. Henry appeared in fine spirits, and 
the old gentleman, attended by ‘Bob’ with his long duck gun, placed 
himself under his nephew’s orders as a volunteer. ‘To myself was 
committed the delicate and responsible task of taking care of Louisa 
and her child; for which purpose I repaired to the hut. We had 
just taken a cup of coffee, and were conversing on the perils of the 
hour—this was near eight o’clock--when a cannon was discharged 
from one of the enemy’s batteries on the other side of Harlaem 
river. This was the signa] for commencing the action. The firing 
gradually increased, and soon we heard the most awful roar of ar- 
tillery intermingled with vollies of musketry. This was more par- 
ticularly the case on the North and East, which were the real 
points ofattack. From the elevated ridge, which I occupied, I had 
a very commanding view of the scene, without being exposed to 
much danger. The battle raged with fury throughout nearly the 
whole line, which in its entire extent was at least four or five miles, 
and had continued for upwards of an hour and a half, when ‘Bob’ 
came running up almost breathless, requiring me to accompany him 
immediately. All that 1 could learn from him was, that the old 
gentleman had been severely wounded and wished to be conveyed 
to the hut. Henry he said was still unhurt. Excusing myself for 
a short time to Louisa, I hastened to the spot and found him welter- 
ing in his blood. ‘The surgeon had just come up; and assisted by 
him and ‘Bob,’ who first discharged his duck gun at a small party 
of British grenadiers drawn up in the woods on the other side of 
the river, I proceeded to have him conveyed to the cabin. It 
seems that this party had attempted to cross, and some of them ac- 
tually reached the opposite shore, when Henry’s company fell upon 
them. All who had got over were either bayoneted or captured, 
and the remainder driven back; but this was not without a severe 
struggle. The old man had discharged his musket several times, 
when he perceived his nephew in close combat with the officer 
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who led the opposite party: before he got up, however, to his assist- 
ance, the officer had fallen beneath Henry’s sword, his head nearly 
severed from his body. This discouraged the assailants, and ani- 
mated the defendants. It wasa critical moment, which Henry in- 
stantly seized and ordered his men to charge vigorously down the 
hill, which they did and carried everything before them. They 
suffered severely, however, from a galling fire kept up by a strong 
party on an eminence to their right, under whose fire, the British 
guards had advanced. It was at this moment of success that the old 
man fell. As there was not a sufficient number of men adequate- 
ly to man the lines, owing to their great extent, it became necessa- 
ry to change the position and the different companies, from time to 
time, to meet the real points of attack.* Colonel Cadwalader, who 
commanded at this point, perceived a strong party of the enemy ra- 
pidly advancing and gaining ground, and ordered the 29th to make a 
lateral movement and meet them. 

Henry led the advance. But to return; we succeeded in convey- 
ing the old gentleman to Henry’s quarters; but what was my sur- 
prise to find Louisa absent. I was exceedingly agitated, for I 
greatly feared she had been borne off by the foe. The surgeon 
felt the old hero’s pulse; looked at him and then at me, as much 
as to say all is over with him. On examination, it was discovered 
that a musket ball had pierced through his breast. Taking my 
hand, he merely observed, with great serenity of countenance; 

“‘My time is short—remember me affectionately to Henry—and 
to Louisa. Bob, you have been a faithful servant, and Henry will 
take care of you. Take my musket, and when the battle is over, 
deliver it to him;—may God prosper the cause of freedom, and 
confound our enemies—I have done my duty—lI can die in peace. 
Farewell, Mr Reubell, I I ” 

He attempted to say more, but was unable to articulate. I felt 
deeply and more than words can express; tears came into my eyes, 
I put up my handkerchief to my face. . When I looked again, the 
patriot was a corpse. The poor negro cried bitterly. He cried 
like a child, and gave signs of inward distress, which showed that 
his sorrow was great, and had pierced through his soul. I endeav- 
oured to console him, but he refused to be comforted, saying:— 

“Masser Rip was always kind to poor Bob—Bob hab no friend 
now in the world; poor masser, poor masser.” I never in my life 
felt such a moment of sorrow. I felt like the wrapt mourner, when 











*The principal part of the American army was on the opposite side of the Hudson 
and road no partin the engagement. The number of British and Hessians, actually 
engaged, amounted to full eight thousand, while that of the continentals did not 
amount to three. This was a fearful disparity when it is considered they had to 
guard so great an extent of ground. During the engagement General Washington, 
with Generals Putnam, Lee, Mercer, and other officers, crossed the Hudson from 
Fort Lee, and after having observed the arrangements which had been made, return- 
ed without issuing any new orders. It is worthy of observation, that the British 
troops took possession of the very spot on which they had stood only fifteen minutes 
before. Colonel Rawlins, commanding in the rear of Fort Washington, was attack- 
ed by three thousand Hessians under the command of General Knyphausen, who, 
after a most sanguinary encounter and a great loss of men, succeeded in forcing the 

osition. Lord Percy advanced and assailed the position on the right commanded 

y Colonel Cadwalader, who, perceiving that he was about to be placed between two 
fires, ordered his men to retreat into Fort Washington. The most of them succeed- 
ed; but a number were taken prisoners. The fort capitulated the same day. 
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he walketh solitarily, and turneth away from the face of man. The 
surgeon retired, I followed after, requesting the faithful old ser- 
vant to take care of the body of his master, but I need not have 
done so. I now went in search of Louisa. After walking some dis- 
tance, in the direction of the spot where I had last seen Henry, | 
saw that the Continentals were in full retreat towards the fort, and 
the British in close pursuit. I was, of course, too far in the rear to 
be observed by them. I proceeded on further down the hill, where 
I met a wounded soldier of my own regiment. He had fainted from 
loss of blood, but was now sitting up. He recognized me, and 
begged that I would bring him some water, as he was dying with 
thirst. His own canteen had been pierced through in two places, 
I stepped a few paces to the right, and took a canteen from a 
dead soldier. I handed it to him. He emptied without removing 
it from his lips. I inquired if he had seen a lady pass that way. 
He replied that he had not. “But, just after I recovered,” said he, 
in a voice as feeble as a child’s, “I thought I heard a female scream, 
and, if Iam not mistaken, the sound came from the direction of 
yonder point of rocks.” I left him, and advanced towards them. 
{ stopped—listened—but heard nothing to guide me in my search. 
I was about to return to the hut. Again I listened and heard, 
or thought I heard a low deep moan. I proceeded lower down 
the hill, towards the river. I turned the point of rocks, and there, 
close to the river’s side, beheld Louisa, with the infant in her lap, 
weeping over the dead body of her husband. 


EVENINGS AT SAINT'S. 
BY THE SOCIETY OF FREE FELLOWS. 


No. IV. 


BORN OF THE OCEAN AND THE THUNDER, 
WE MEET TO MINGLE, YET TO SUNDER, 
AND BE A CHARM, A DREAD AND WONDER. 


Rattle, Careless, and Clatterpenny seated together. Exquisite, at a table, 
by himself. 


RATTLE, 

Do you know, gentlemen, how long it is since we were shut by Sternhold 
from the world, and left amid the arcana of literature, politics, and opinions? 
CLATTERPENNY. 

In darkness were we left, and I’m thinking in darkness we'll be found. We 
ha’ been an aw{w’ time, to be sure. 

CARELESS. 
Free souls take no note of time. 
EXQUISITE, (stretching and yawning. 
It’s time to ask the time; is it daylight sah . ” si 
; _ . CLATTERPENNY. 

Daylight yet? Day and light hae come and gone, and months hae pass- 
edaway. The refining hours o’ summer and 0’ yellow autumn hae left us 
in the hands o’ cauld and dreary winter; the icicle hangs by the wa’ and the 
ploughman blaws his nail; the frost wind soughs among the leafless trees 
and the surly north asserts his reign in fearfu’ gusts, uprooting oaks, swell- 
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ing the torrents, and swallowing mighty navies and freezing the very cur- 
rent o’ man’s blood. 
EXQUISITE. . 

Why, what do you mean by swelling and freezing? Is the fire gone out 
and the vile Whiskey Punch, as you call it, in cold streams overflowing the 
table because your hands were not steady enough to carry it to your mouths? 

CLATTERPENNY. 
Lord help the man! he maun ha?’ lost his senses in his sleep. 
RATTLE. 
Baber and we found them, and that’s the reason of our stupidity and long 
silence. 
CLATTERPENNY. 

Od, Rattle, ye’re a clever chield to be able to give a reason, for I dare say 
it’s mair than the readers of Maga will be able to do, though they canna weel 
deny the fact. Facts are stubborn things, ye ken, and no to be turned aside. 


RATTLE. 
Aside? I know not which side has turned, but certainly Exquisite is on the 
wrong, therefore, can’t be right. 
EXQUISITE. 
Rattle is at his vile puns still. 
Tue Eniror (entering)—Come, come, gentlemen, you have been all too 
long still, we now want to hear you rattle. 


EXQUISITE. 
Upon my honour, they are all bitten. 

CARELESS. 
Why, then, it isn’t singular. 

EXQUISITE. 


You too Careless? 


EDITOR. 
You are all too careless; what’s the meaning of this? 
_RATTLE. é 
Why, the truth is, that Exquisite has been asleep since the month of July, 
1833, the warmth, et ceeteras ofthat memorable ‘‘Evening at Saint’s” closed his 
eyes, and he has been oblivious. Time and occasion we may suppose have 
opened them and his mouth; now we desire to know to what airy region fan- 
cy transported him, and what he has seen and heard. 
EXQUISITE. 
Heard! the last sounds J heard were ‘‘snorem, borem,” or some such out- 
landish gibberish, with which your friend Clutterbuck or Clutter something 
was amusing himself, and I thought it a happy moment to depart— 


RATTLE. 
To the land of Nod. 
CLATTERPENNY. 


Yes, it’s as good as a wink; it’s an exquisite saying, and weel kenned, so I 
needna finish it. 

EXQUISITE. ’ 

Do you want to persuade me into the belief of an Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainment, and that l have been caught in one of the trances of Nourjahad, 
and have slept away a generation? 

. CLATTERPENNY. , 

*Faith, sir, the generation are, maybe, muckle obliged to you, for when 
ye’re asleep, ye’re out of harm’s way, and there’s no telling what might be 
the consequence if ye were a and mounted on your hobby. Everything is 
exquisite nowadays, and lord kens what share ye might ha’ had in the grand 
desideratum. 


EXQUISITE. 
Upon my honour, gentlemen, I really don’t understand— 
CLATTERPENNY. 
Naebody doubts that, so ye needna swear by a shadow. 


RATTLE. 
Ha, ha, ha! Well done, Clatterpenny. Exquisite has sharpened your wit 


tonight. 
CLATTERPENNY. ~ 
We'll say little for the wit, and less for the steel. Pve no just sure that 
it wou’d strike fire out of your flint, wi’ a’ the rattle you cou’d gie it. 
EXQUISITE. 
Perhaps, the gentleman may find some sparks, if we snap much longer. 
CLATTERPENNY. er: 
Or, may be, a flash in the pan, but there’s nae may bees fleeing in the month 
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o’ January, so we’ll e’en let that flea stick by the wa’, for it ’s ill taking the 
breeks off a hielander. 
EDITOR. 

Gentlemen, I must beg to interrupt this badinage, and say a word in favour 
of suffering Maga, who has languished for your refreshing conversation, the 
cheering result of your Evenings at Saint’s.. For six months, you have been 
silent, though certainly the labours have gone on that have given her so 
much interest, yet still something was wanted, a gap appeared at our great 
feast, which I truly hope you are here to fill. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Deed, sir, there has been gaping to — little purpose, the opiate of our 
last Evening at Saint’s rendered us perfectly insensible (which even Exquisite 
canna contravene) to all the wonderfw’ things that hae been passing around. 
Even Rattle, whose tongue aye gangs like the clapper o’ a mill, has been as 
still and as cauld as Ben Nevis, when winter 

‘Thron’d mid grampians gray, 

Keeps thaws and suns of heaven at bay.”’’ 
There’s muckle to say, but wha dare say it? There’s muckle to redress, but 
wha’s to redress it? the country’s ina wonderment frae one end to the ither; the 
removing o’ the government deposits is ruining the merchant, preventing im- 
provement, and starving the mechanic. One party cries it’s right, another says 
it’s wrang, and there is no hand to help or head to save, for the Executive is. 
both head and hand. The auld general is a dour deevil; he says he’ll do a 
thing, and it’s done, and a’ the diels in heenom canna stop him. 


RATTLE. diperite 

Well, Clatterpenny, do you think it’s right? is it fair? 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Fair or foul, it ll meet sma’ answer frae me. The intricacy o’ your politics 
Iam not inclined to meddle wi’, but I maun say it was rather an extraordina’ 
step, and it’s a great pity the people should suffer to please an auld man, or to 
aid the bickerings o’ a wheen stockjobbers in their design to put down an insti- 
tution by law established. All’s not gospel that’s preached, to be sure, yet 
the shoe maun pinch unco hard, when you liberty lads cry out. [’s warrant 
the corn will need close cutting before ye get ease. 

EDITOR. 

Liberty? apropos, here’s something from the mouth of Balaam, to enlight- 
en us, doubtless. ‘Liberty! what is liberty? it is a word, it seems a sort of 
paradox, a spell; it causes men to cut each other’s throats, to spurn at law and 
order, to drink, fight, seduce a friend’s wife or daughter, and imprison their 
fellow mortals, and all for liberty. What is the cabala that confounds, that 
maddens mankind? the watchword of the tory, the whig, and the radical, the 
democrat;—is it in ome to honesty and principle? or is it both? Is it reli- 
gion? No; we talk of liberty of conscience, and persecute those who differ 
from us in opinion? We condemn all but our own. Is it physic? No. We de- 
stroy all practice but our own. Is it surgery? No. The invfe is a murderous 
weapon in all hands but ours. Is itlaw? No. For then it is not liberty; then 
law is not liberty, and liberty is not law. But liberty gives laws; then it gives 
anything butitself. Nay, it makes them. Are not laws called chains? Yes, 
and rn by liberty. Then liberty is not freedom? No, it restrains it. Is 
liberty light? Yes, and darkness. light seen in the far distance, pursued, 
but never reached. Is liberty never found? Yes, but lost as soon as found. 
Who has it? Noone. Is it not always sought for? Yes, everywhere. Is it 
sleep? No, for then you are spellbound, and without the power of volition. 
Is it air? No, for that evaporates. Yet it is eternal. Yes, but always chang- 
ing. Are ye not free to breathe it? Yes, but it can be shut in unwholesome 
me oe it becomes foul, and death follows. Is it water? No, for you cannot 
ive init. Doth not water give life? Yes, to itsown element. Can we reach 
that life? Yes, to destroy it. Is it politics? No, for that means party. Is it 


the press? No, for that is licentious, and so, without meaning offence, ends: 
liberty’s catechism.” 


EDITOR. 
: ny you seen Cobbett’s letter to the President on the removal of the de- 
osits? 


’ EXQUISITE. 
Can Cobbett write? I thought his forte lay in making vulgar speeches to 
mobs, at public fairs. 
, _ CLATTERPENNY. 
Indeed, can he, sir; he writes ‘strongly and well on his ain kind o’ subjects; 


ifhe had as muckle sincerity, as he has talent, he would be a valuable mem- 
ber of society. 
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EDITOR. 

Mr Clatterpenny, his elevation to the British House of Commons was a 
strange atlair. By Jove! I think a country is disgraced, when such men are 
allowed to represent any part of it. He reviled the land of his birth and 
abused ours, but he is thrown among those who will pluck his ec. gpm 
quills and leave him as bare asa pigecs ready for the spit. They'll take out 
the sting though they must leave the Borachio, and expose his boasted ho- 
nesty. ‘‘Il croit qwil trompe, parce qu’il mente.” 

CLATTERPENNY. 

His honesty is far to seek and ill to find, as we say in Albyn.—I wonder how 

the deevil the fallow stands sae lang on his legs. 
RATTLE. 

Why, my dear Clatterpenny, he must have been tired of standing, for he 
sat dewn in the Chancellor’s seat, as soon as he entered the House, thereby 
giving a pretty direct hint of his expectations. 

EXQUISITE. 

Wasn’t that a breach of etiquette? 

: CLATTERPENNY. 

A breech? he ought to have had a kick there for his vul€arity and impu- 
dence. When he was keeping a butcher’s shop in or about the city of Lon- 
don, where he sold mangy mutton enough to create a second plague, for the 

ude o’ the public, a flesher frae the Goose Dubs 0’ Glasgow gave him anaw- 
uw’ dressing, and drew sic a picture o’ the man and his deeds as might hae 
frightened the deevil himself into a high fever. He isa fine companion for 
O'Connell. Oh! they’re a pair o’ nice nuts for auld Clootie to crack; the ker- 
nels would poison Pandemonium. 


EDITOR. 
_ General Jackson must have fallen low indeed since he has become the ob- 
ject of William Cobbett’s praise. It isa degradation to be noticed by him. 
EXQUISITE. 
: have an idea, that he understands what’s good; witness the Chancellor’s 
chair. 
CLATTERPENNY. 
You gie a wrong guess about the chair—there is no sic thing, sir. 
EXQUISITE. 
‘Oh no, I beg pardon, it was something soft he aimed at. 
CLATTERPENNY. ; 

It’s weel your head wasna in his way, or maybe he might hae come by his 
wishes. 

EXQUISITE. 

The—ah!—breath of the north cuts keen, Mr Clut—Clat,—curse your 
name,—penny. 

CLATTERPENNY. t 

That’s mair than we can say ©’ your wit, Mr Opposite. 

CARELESS. 
What, whom are you talking of? 
RATTLE. 

Cobbett,—the common reviler of everything good, and moral—the wanton 
leveller of vice and virtue, the destroyer of all institutions and constitutions, 
the hearted Robespierre of his time, without the courage, or the arm to act 
the bloody deeds his worthless mind conceives. Such a man has become the 
eulogist of the President ef the Republic for an act that, to say the least of 
it, is not in accordance with the desire or consistent with the prosperity of 
the country, and against which there are hosts of strong and opposing opi- 
nions. 


EDITOR. 

It certainly has materially shaken our credit both at home and abroad— 
and may, unless a remedy is applied, drive to beggary and desperation our 
worthiest citizens, and the poor and industrious man and his family to 
starvation; whatever political or interested men may think of it, or what- 
ever may be their adherence to Party. 

RATTLE. : 

Yes, it isa strange position in which to place a free country; and yet this 
fiend of misrule, this heartless cold blooded enemy of his race, sings loudly 
the triumph of the act that did go. 

EXQUISITE. 

My dear Rattle, you are as harsh and hard as the Dutch, German and 
horrid Scotch gutterals. 

CLATTERPENNY. : : 

Scotch guts? ye dour havril. that ye are! they’re mair easily fed than 
yours, and ye ought to be muckle obliged for a’ that the Dutch, Germans and 
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- gay hae done for ye; but ye ken little about it, I’m thinking, and careless 
(9) — 
CARELESS. 
Halloo! Mr Clatterpenny, my name must not be taken in vain. 
CLATTERPENNY. | 
Lord guide us, sir, that would indeed be vanity—ye were the farthest frae 
my thoughts, I am no in the habit o’ meddling with playthings; ye may, 
therefore, rest contented. I was listening to the fine birr o’ Mr Rattle, and 
Mr Sternhold. I never heard two strings mair in harmony; it’s a perfect 
duett. 
EXQUISITE. 
You had better join and make a trio. 
CLATTERPENNY. 
Or add you to the fiddle, and then, maybe, it would speak, though heaven 
kens to what tune. 


RATTLE. 

Speak? no man, who has the slightest feeling for his kind, or who values 
honesty or good order, can view such conduct and not speak, and speak 
econ too. Vile, sordid politicians may, for their own base_ pur- 
poses, look coolly, or exult over the human family in misery, and worship the 
demon that caused it; but, surely, the wild Hosanna ofa fellow like Cobbett 
can be but a poor response to the gratification of such a man as General 
Jackson, 

CLATTERPENNY. ; 

The Lord help him! he ought to hae broad shoulders, for to judge by your 

conversation, he has enough to carry. 
RATTLE, 

My dear Clatterpenny, we are speaking of Cobbett who was hunted out of 
the city for evil deeds and heartless improprieties. It was in Philadelphia, 
that revolutionary Cobbett was punished for a libel on one of the most worthy, 
honourable, and giftedmen that ever graced a country. It was in Philadelphia 
that this being of brutal passions rendered himself odious to the people, and 
obnoxious to the laws, and now he lifts his voice, in triumph, at the misfor- 
tunes ofa generation to him, we should suppose, unknown. So would it be 
with all law, order and good government, if the monstrosity had the power 
to trample them in the dust; but he is known and his rottenness is transpa- 
rent. alsehood and corruption begot him; he was born of the one and 
swaddled by the other; they were his sponsor and his nurse, Corruption, 
his food, and falsehood his drink. His touch is corruption, and his breath is 


falsehood; he taints the air; he is bere poe In falsehood was he born, in 


falsehood has he lived, in falsehood shall he die, and in corruption shall he be 
buried. Bribery shall ring his knell, and falsehood and corruption shall mark 
his memory forever. 

; CLATTERPENNY. 

That’s just awfu’! but I’m thinking he deserves it—and if he will gie a 
blow, he maun expec’ a thrust. 

EXQUISITE, 

Who is the Wandering Piper? 

CARELESS. 

Aye, Clatterpenny—tell us—the question is put in compliment to you. He 
has excited much curiosity and given much pleasure; he is your countryman 
and therefore you must know who he is. 

i CLATTERPENNY. 

Why, he’s the Piper that played before Moses; he wandered wi’ him 
through the wilderness and has been wandering ever since; there’s chapter 
and verse for you; or maybe he’s St Cecilia in disguise. Now can you tell 
me wha invented the wooden nutmegs or begot Jack, the Giant Killer? 

; 5 _ EXQUISITE. 

I believe Major Jack Downing made the one, and David Crocket begot the 
other; at least, so runs the rumour. 

: ; CLATTERPENNY, 

’Faith, sir, frae what I hae heard o’ Major Jack Downing, he’s a clever 
chield—he has some smeddum in him, and America is weel off to hae sic a 
man. He kens what’s gude for it. As to David Crocket, he is ane of the un- 
accountables, and if he’s ot ony use to himself, it’s mair than he is to onybody 
else, at least that we hae heard. But Rome wasna built in a day. 

; EXQUISITE, rs 
Oh, yes, sir, he has done something remarkable—a bear paid him a visit in 
his woodland home one day, and he stripped him from heel to head to make 
his wife a petticoat and himself'a pair of inexpressibles for the winter. 
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CLATTERPENNY. 

Inexpressibles! then breeks are an unlawfu’ name, it wou’d seem, wi’ you. 
T dare say, the poor thing went back to his companions mair surprised than 
pleased, and an admonition not to intrude without an invitation, which comes 
very close to the doctrine o’ hospitality. 

EDITOR. 
Why, Mr Clatterpenny, you are aware of our delicate distinctions. 
; CLATTERPENNY. __ 
‘ Oh, aye, sir, l sometimes spend a night in the Library and no muckle gangs 
; me. 
; RATTLE. 
Let us leave the wood, if yen please, and betake ourselves to the clearings. 
We can bear it no longer. Miserrimusis in jail in Boston. 
CLATTERPENNY. 
And I dare say it’s na’ for the building o’ kirks. 
RATTLE. 

I mean the author of a book so called. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Weel, sir, I dinna dispute that—it’s an awfwu’ book, and an awfw’ man he 
maun be that wrote it—it’s an ill wrought web o’ blasphemy and bombast 
frae one end to the other. 

EDITOR. 

Bookmaking is now a trade; everybody writes and without regard to na- 
ture, pos, character or style; effect seems the only aim, whether good 
or bad. The style, (to say nothing of the incidents, et ceteras of a book,) is 
generally so frightfully overcharged, that a plain man is bewildered and 
shocked, while the ladies must suppose the weed is turned upside down. 

EXQUISITE. 

That’s rather an odd conclusion in style. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

The language of nature is simple—and simplicity is beauty, according to my 
notion—there is a witchery in it that a’ the artificial glare o’ ornament can 
never gie. 

EXQUISITE. 
Ah! you see he can’t get out of Scotland—that’s the land of witches. 
CLATTERPENNY. 

Deed, is it, sir, and o’ warlocks too, sir; Scott’s glaummerie has bewitched 

the world. 


EDITOR. 

Yes, Mr Clatterpenny, that isa glorious truth. Scott was the Beauideal 
of genius, simplicity and nature; and like his great predecessor. In Shak- 
speare and Scott, all selfish feelings; and passions were subdued; they gave 
not to the world an image of themselves, ut bodied forth mankind in all their 
vices and their virtues. No gloomy, sickly reasonings or spitings of their 
own encumbered their works. A fair appreciation, and a knowledge of the 
human heart, its workings, and its powers; the force of action, and the 
lights and shadows, that betrayed their consequence or hid them, for time’s 
purpose, from the view—marked every page, without rancour, or ill hu- 
mour; no diseased temperament, no rottenness of disposition stifled or injured 
the healthful and fair feelings of nature, whose faithful historians they were. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

And yet, sir, we find those that will neither read a novel, because it is so 
called, or witness a play; and hold it a sin to gang to the ane or dip into the 
ither, and wherefore may we ask? Genius, the pure breath o’ an Almighty 
cause, directs that a moral tale, in all its actions and consequences—shall be 
written, and lead to a moral effect, blending instruction wi? amusement—an 
allegory, if ye will. Is not the book of Job an allegory, and what can illus- 
trate finer the doctrine of patience or endurance and resignation to the will 
of Providence? Are the songs of Solomon literal truths, or a ay poetic 
allegory and prosopopeia of a yet unrevealed though omnipotent Messiah? 
We assume those things as facts, which hae the stamp o’ nature and which, 
though we canna just say, hae been, yet might hae been. We brighten the 
lights o’ virtue, and deepen the shades o’ vice—for what? To producea moral 
and religious consequence; and whence ariseth this? Is it inspiration? if so, is 
inspiration, or its effects a sin? God has given to his creatures various pow- 
ers and various ideas o’ their use. I say not this irreverently, but to show 
that genius may be used to benefit mankind, in various ways, and prove the 
mightiness o’ the Source. 

RATTLE. 

I perfectly agree with you, my genuine son of Scotch philosophy and mo- 

rals! but what say you to those who call in the aid of sounding and outrageous 
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expression to do all this, or to prove doctriges, effects, and beliefs of a very 
opposite kind? If a writer, for any of those purposes, tells a story either in 
dialogue or description, I mean one of those who prefer sound to sense, he 
ransacks the schoolhouse of his brain. 
CLATTERPENNY. 
When the scholars are made few and the plenishing scanty. 
RATTLE. 

Just so; for the means of astounding and confounding those who read; for- 
getful of the nature, rank or consequence of the party speaking; so that whe- 
ther it be a peer or a ploughman, a litterataire or a mechanic, they al! use the 
same phraseology. If a man describes a broomstick, the brushing ofa coat, 
or the process of blacking shoes, he has recourse to the flowers and powers 
of the sublime and beautiful, the depth of reading and research, and all the 
gleanings of the sages and the poets are put in requisition to decorate the 
subject, astonish the reader, and create an impression of the author’s splen- 
did mind and attainments, forgetting always, that there is but one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Oh, that’s naething at a’, nowadays, they seem baithalike, and naebody kens 

the difference. 


EDITOR. 

It ought to be understood, that people do not use tropes, figures and meta- 
phors, in common parlance; they don’t cull the flowers of poesy for the pur- 
pose of scattering them about in every conversation, and on every subject. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

No, to be sure, sir, the rank, consequence, education, genius, or peculiar 
formation of the parties speaking, should alone determine how far they ought 
to be used, and, even in the use of them, there should be the plainness and 
simplicity, which marks the language of nature in contradistinction to art and 
metaphysics. Men often think poetically, and at all times think better than 
they speak, (with the exception, may be, of the Irish and the French, for 
they speak first, and think afterwards,) but if they put their thinkings, their 
reflections in all the endless varieties, which trope, lose and metaphor can 


be twisted through the regions of poetic imagination, why we, of course, 
take them for what they are, and for their ain meaning, if they hae ony; 
and either praise or condemn the manner in which they are set down; still 
remembering that the foundation ought to be nature. ild flights belong to 


the aberration of mind, and not to its sane and healthy state that dictates 
purely. Only listen to the voice o’ nature— 
; EXQUISITE. 

As you are finding fault with everybody, and fastidious about style, what 
do = think of your countryman Hogg? There’s nature enough there, it’s to 
be hoped. 

, CLATTERPENNY. 

Certainly, and poetry too, my freend, but they are no a’ hoggs that grunt. 
Sae ye may put that in your pouch. [ allow, he is very often coarse, yet, I 
wish we had a few mair o’ his name, or ony other, that could write as much, 
and write as weel. It'll be lang, I’m thinking before any thing wi’ a head upon 
its shouthers, and twa shanks, covered wi’ boots and pantaloons, will gie us 
anither ‘‘Queen’s Wake.” Though not fond o’ swine’s flesh, Scotland has 
sengeaen a hogg that’s worth preserving for mair reasons than ane; it woud 

€ a pity sic a breed should be extinct. The mantle o’ Burns seems to hae 
fallen upon him, and ought to’keep him clean if he kens how to tak a hint. 
But, granting him waur than ye think him, it wudna destroy the principle 
or the truth o’ which I speak, and for which I contend. I say, sir, notwith- 
standing your exquisite attempt at a sneer, that if authors would only listen 
to the voice o’ nature, and observe her movements, we should hae less 
absurdity and mad inflation to complain of—and if readers would only under- 
stand this, they wudna be always on the stretch for startling, and abrupt 
effects of character, incident, or language, which, nine times out of ten, 
amount to caricature. Nor should we be inundated by forced and overflow- 
ing, outrageous volumes, which serve to bewilder and destroy public taste. 
Nature and simplicity are now less relished than the highly coloured daub- 
ings with which we are so eternally annoyed. There is mair pith and feel- 
ing in the expression o’ Jeannie Deans, ‘“‘she spoke sae like Auld Lan 
Syne,” in her recognition of her sister, than in hundreds o’ the crackbraine 
pages employed in vain to touch the heart. 

; EDITOR. 

How beautifully Shakspeare and Scott illustrate the simplicity of thought 
and natur@in their style. Supernatural as the Tempest may be deemed in 
plot, and for the greater part in character, yet Shakspeare has, with the 
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purest nicéety of genius, trusted to the agency of natural language, avoiding 
that straining and stretching of expression which certain writers have grasp- 
ed at, unceasingly, in their attempts to reach their unreachable conceptions 

thereb ronaeeis their works, for the most part, mystical, bombastic and 
unintelligible. ords are the signs of ideas, and unless we can understand 
the one, there is little chance of our comprehending the other; the crazy at- 
tempts to embody crazy imaginings serve but to show the caricature in more 
coarse and vulgar colours. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Aye, just suppose such a subjec in the hands of Shelley, Leigh Hunt, 
Keats, or a few other worthies I could name, even Byron, judging by what 
he has done, and great doubtless as he was, would hae cuntared it unnatu- 
rally metaphysical, and may be not far removed from the mock heroic. The 
language o’ the gentle spirit Ariel is beautifully simple, and poetically natu- 
ral. Even the monster and the fiends are within the comprehension of the 
human ear and the human understaiding; for the stamp of Almighty mind 
is upon them, which all the extravagant coinage of the wildest fancy could 
not, cannot counterfeit, or pass current. Gentle Ariel says, ‘‘This night P’ve 
flown o’er all the habitable globe.’ The poet has made his spirit simply 
say this, without se what sort of wings were outspread, or how many 
miles an hour he traversed the blue vault, or how the earth or sea look’d un- 
der his airy flight, nor stopp’d to describe a ray of light dancing on the point 
o aneedle. He accomplished his mission, and made his ageeey complete. 
Purity and simplicity of thought beget simplicity of style. The true magi- 
cian uses but the wand of nature, dipp’d in the fountain of imagination. The 
mere conjuror laps himself in robes of many dyes, soon wi’ false orna- 
ment to dazzle the eye and bewilder the understanding, and conceal, if possi- 
ble, the imposture; the one worships the idol, art; the other, at the sacred 
shrine of light and inspiration. 

* EXQUISITE. 

Why, really this is dreamy stuff; the only good points I ever saw about 
Ariel were @ good leg, and a pretty song about a sucking bee—and all I ever 
heard about flying was on a bat’s back; so, of course, the wings were leather. 
—By the bye, was Ariel male or female, for I have always seen a woman in 
the part? 

CLATTERPENNY. 
I dare say, under ony circumstances, ye wad be nae great judge—the 
noun wou’d be enough for you, without caring muckle about the gender. 
EXQUISITE. 
Iam not very particular about doubtful things. 
CLATTERPENNY. 
Weel, sir, there is ane thing there can be no doubt of. 
EXQUISITE. 
What is that, sir? 
CLATTERPENNY. 


Y 

That ye’ll never set the Delaware or the Schuylkill on fire by your wit or 
your critical acumen. P 

EXQUISITE. , 

Talk to me when supper ’s ready, and I’ll give you aspecimen. Careless 
and I are the only parties that understand good things; and he has been noed- 
ding this half hour. 

CARELESS. 


I don’t care a oe of snuff for your observations—there, Clatterpenny 
will be quiet for the rest of the evening, for I have upset his snuff box. 
EXQUISITE. 

Don’t be too sure of that, for he generally carries a canister in the pocket 
of his horrid fearnaught. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

You're right, sir, enough to fill the haggis bag of twa sic loons as ye are; 
the pockets of my fearnaught, as you call it, are filled wi’ mair sense than your 
heads ever carried; and that I have nae doubt is horrid to your understand- 
ing; and when it’s buttoned upon me, it covers a heart that dreads naught— 
mind that, sirs, do you understand that, Exquisite? 

_CARELESS. 

Do you understand that, Exquisite? 

_ EXQUISITE. : 

Ah! no, not exactly, something about hag geese stuffed with snuff, I dare 
say, a comfortable dish for the gentlemen of the north, and fear and dread 
naughts, something from the—ah!—the rocky mountains, where it might be 
safely washed down with aqua fortis. 
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EDITOR. 

A truce to this nonsense, and let us proceed with our evening’s conversa- 
tion. 

EXQUISITE. ; 

Evenings, my dear Sternhold? two must have rolled into one; and this 
must be the morning of the third day, and though the grass may have grown, 
yet the trees of your confab have yielded no fruit. However height the greater 
and lesser lights and the stars may be, when the eye shall behold them, and 
opportunity unfold them, we must have consumed more than one half the 
time of creation in listening to absurd disquisitions on banks, poetry, misery 
and style; it’s all stale, flat and unprofitable. 

RATTLE. 

A good deal like your thoughts, Exquisite! 
= CLATTERPENNY. : 

And they are not the most reverent on occasion, but that’s neither here 
nor there; but what were ye going to say, Rattle? I like to hear you, for ye’re 
a clever sensible chield, and that’s mair than I can say of a’ my acquaintance. 
I’m feared we hae lost the thread o’ our discourse w? their nonsense here. 

CARELESS. 

Perhaps, Exquisite could furnish you with one, for he poets SseWS On 
his own buttons, repairs his own breeches, and never travels without a house- 
wife, well stuffed with implements, for his necessities. He always has aneedle 
and thread to fit him for dinner, and a pair of scissors to prepare him for bed. 

CLATTERPENNY. ; 
And you might add, a bottle o’ ink for white seams, or a hole in a black silk 
sock, over whity brown hose. 
RATTLE. 
Why, Clatterpenny, you must be the devil! 
CLATTERPENNY. 
No, sir, a very distant relation, I come frae the north. 


RATTLE. 

Well, there is nothing like distinction, and I hope you will never lose your 
caste. Don’t ape admit, Mr Clatterpenny, if the thoughts flow freely, the 
language will be simple and pure? Sentence making is a common fault, and 
it is done by the pen and the eye; the feelings and the treasury of the brain 
have no share in such composition. Writers of this stamp deserve to be in- 
dicted for uttering base coin, and disturbing taste; but a sentence of outlawry 
has long been pronounced, and they are beyond the pale of the Muses’ Court. 

CLATTERPENNY. 
_ Such fellows as Bulwer, for instance, and his Asmodeus, in particular, as 
it regards morals and belief, which, nae doubt, hae sustained mankind in all 
ages o’ the world, in gude fortune, and through bad, mocking at the mystery 
o’ existence, calling it a mere trick o’ custom, and that there is nae more 
mystery in the cauld marble than in the life o’ the peopled earth, air or water; 
that all is but our ain ignorance. macnn has been given to supply the 
wants o’ man’s existence; nay, to extend far beyont his wants, to gie him 
luxury, and enlighten and prepare his mind for a higher state o’ being. All 
that can gie happiness, has been bestowed, and, yet, we affec to disbelieve 
the Source o’ all power and good, and trust to.chance. How debasing! belief 
is ennobling, and leads to high thoughts and dignified actions. Chance is the 
mere animal self of the brute, which says, ‘“‘let us eat and die.” We have not 
the strength or speed o’ the horse or the lion, but we possess a power supe- 
rior to both. We can check the swiftness or curb the strength of the ane, and 
tame, cage and overthrow the ither. Intellect, the breath o’ his nostrils, who 
made and governs in harmony the great whole, proves that there is a God, 
and that he made man after his own image. Animal instinct flies from the 
roaring waters, man rides upon their bosom, in their wildest fury, and bears 
the means of knowledge and of life to all the ends of the earth. Without refer- 
ring to revealed religion, does not all nature cry aloud that there is a God? 
do not the wild tribes believe in a hereafter? does not the Indian worship the 
rising sun, and believe in the hunting grounds of the great Spirit? Do not the 
Mohammedans believe in Paradise and the embraces of the Houris, blessed 
by the Prophet? Awa! then, wi’ the vile brute doctrine o’ chance. 
RATTLE. 
_ Bulwer’s spirit is fairly abroad in Asmodeus, and we may fairly say he is 
inspired by the devil. It is a rambling, shambling, clever, goodfornothing sort 
a production, (thanks to Le Sage.) and yet worth all his other books ot 
together. He appears to more advantage and writes with greater facility 
as a critic and satirist, than he ever did as a novelist. 
: _ CLATTERPENNY. mee 
That’s true, notwithstanding his sneer at the mannerism, as he is pleased 
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to say, of Scott, (though I really dinna ken what he means by the expression, 
I hope he kens himself,) and his hyperbolical praise of Mrs Hall, for her Buc- 
caneers, which might grade wi’ Bulwer, but nae farther. 

EDITOR. 

He still clings to the Newgate Calendar; filth and the gallows are objects 
of special delight to him. Men of title and of rank, daring to amuse them- 
selves or the public, by writing novels, travels, or for reviews or annuals, ac- 
cording to his dogmas, commit a crime the moment they lift the pen, unless 
they chance to belong to the radical side of the question; then murder is vir- 
tue. “I do not,” says this nonpareil, ‘‘wish to be made into two volumes.” 
I should think one a dose, his biography ought to be written by himself, or 
vanity would die. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Hech, sirs, it’s just awfu’.—He tells us those papers fulfil, for the Monthly, 
the same objec, as the noctes o’ Blackwood’s Magazine. Indeed! we ought 
to be thankfu’ for the information, for surely the world wou’d never hae dis- 
covered this great secret without it. Modesty is a jewel of price. 

RATTLE. 

Bulwer, however, deserves great praise for the liaison with Julia; it is all 
passion, and the perfection of that passion which he describes. There is more 
nature, knowledge of its movements, and good understandable writing in it 
than all I have hitherto read of his. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

The History o’ Love is admirable o’ that kind o’ love, as ye observe, is per- 
fect, but what relationship it bears to the noctes o’ Blackwood, I am at a loss 
to discover; their plan seems as distinct as the north and south poles. 

EXQUISITE. 

Then all that can be said of it is, that it is as distant as your relationship to 
the devil. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

By a certies, sir, ye are as good as a chorus, and come in wi’ something 
apt at the end o’ an act, to keep the audience frae cracking peanuts and gang- 
ing to sleep. I wish you could keep them frae banging the doors, and making a 
Noise, or persuade them to keep their seats. See! Rattle and Careless are 
helping themselves to brandy and water, and no very sparingly, but it’s just 
like the deevils, that ne’er can bide till the time comes. 

EDITOR. 

Our style and manners want great alteration, but it cannot be done ina 
moment. Rattle is self willed, and Careless, his brother in the peccadillos 
of life. I assure you, Mr Clatterpenny, I am delighted with your disquisi- 
tions tonight, and [ must say that your countryman, Galt, among the modern 
writers, comes nearest to my view of the subject which we have so freely dis- 
cussed. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

There is a simple, quiet, sometimes sly humour about Galt, that is de- 
licious, always in accordance wi’ nature, and the perfectness of his subjec, 
whether as it regards the description o’ an auld mense, the peculiarities and 
truth o’ a Domine, or an auld maid’s character, together wi’ that 0’ atra- 
velled man o’ the world, a fortunehunting knight, a noble spirit bursting into 
life, a fine laddie or a douse bonnie lassie. A strain o’ rationality, o’ amusing 
remark, and o’ educated simplicity, runs, like a limpid stream, through the 
whole of his writings; he is the very antipodes of such flighty, rambling, 
spouting litterateurs, as are to be found in the Shelley and Bulwer schools, 
whose plots are extravagance, and their morals, baseness and absurdity; his 
logic and his metaphysics are thrown before ye, in the maist clear and perspi- 
cuous light, his language is both pure and erudite. 

EXQUISITE. 
Clit, clatter—confound the name—is mounted again. 
CLATTERPENNY. 
_. Yes, sir, and the spurs are as sharp as ever; but I’m on agude steed, and 
if ye dinna force me, ther’ll be nae occasion to use them; and, therefore, un- 
ess ye are inclined for a race, [ll gang quietly. Galt is exquisitely natural, 
simple, pointed and characteristic; all he hears or sees never approaching to 
absurdity or caricature. His portraits are living likenesses; Bulwer is mys- 
teriously mystical and absurdly speculative, visionary and metaphysical, 
straining the powers of his mind to coin language equal to the display of his 
wild thoughts, and seeking to conjure a monster that must destroy him. For- 
saking the paths of nature, he follows the track of dark German scepticism 
and Lucretius’s doctrine of atoms—he hunts character through hidden ways 
wi’ a foul meteoric light, that sutlocates and consumes, while it shows rot- 
tenness, and throws the distance into utter darkness and oblivion. The kindly 
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and ennobling qualities and feelings of man, he either kens not or avoids. 
Galt is a philosopher anda philanthropist. Bulwer is a mass of troubled 
dreams and incubi. Galt looks at the visible world with a clear and pertect 
eye, lit by understanding; what he sees he describes vividly; every light and 
phe of the picture is touched with precision. Perhaps his power over the 
passions disna deserve very high praise, though where he has pressed the 
strings, the action has at once swept to his purpose. His imagination is not 
of a lofty or gorgeous kind; he has been unable to grapple wi’ the courts and 
chivalry 0’ ex time, therefore, ‘‘Southennan,” wi’ bonny Mary Stuart, and 
that part of ‘“Rothelan,” touching Edward the 3d, is weakly sketched—the 
actual state of court society of those days, and the actors in the scenes may 
account for this savouring of the artificial, rather than the natural. The court 
and times of the Georges 3d-and 4th would have suited him better. Seeing is 
believing, according to the auld saw, and Galt maks ye see, and ye maun 
believe, when he paints the life he has himself seen—then truth is in ever 
line and tint. His description of the plague of London shows he has the feel- 
ings at will, ifthe passions are sometimes beyond his control. In truth, no 
man has painted the life you see, so weel as Galt, except David Wilkie. Their 
delineations are equally forcible, though their groupings are often essentially 
different. What I mean to say is, that neither of them is exactly at home 
among the highest regions of imagination; fancy, nature, simplicity and taste 
are their proper sphere—they can show you what they hae seen, and tell ye 
what they hae heard; but the beings of other ages and other lands seem 
beyond their grasp. In fact, creating from imagination, peopling the heights 
or depths of revelation, and making sublimity familiar to the eye is not their 
forte—they ken naething about monsters, unless they be in human shape; or 
angels, but as the bonnie daughters of Eve, wha, I hae nae doubt, was a 
perfect model of a woman, notwithstanding her love of a ‘golden pippin,” 
and a fine apple, I am sure it was. 
, RATTLE. 

That’s a most happy conclusion, Clatterpenny, though in forbidden fruit, 
and I hope it may not prove the apple of discord, nor the pips stick in our 
throats. But see, Sternhold begins to bristle, and shows his teeth. . 

CLATTERPENNY. 

They seem sharp enough, but let us hope that he’ll no bite, even if his back 

should be up, and his mouth open—there’s nae cure for hydrophobia. 
EXQUISITE. 
And a mad dog is rather a dangerous animal. 

: EDITOR. 
_ Is it not enough to make one mad; here you are continually prating, prais- 
ing, and running full tilt your fond career of foreign authors and foreign lite- 
rature, when our own ought to claim attention—do we not abound with 
choice spirits? 

RATTLE. 

‘Yes, but those who can and ought to write for the honour of their country, 
will not; we are therefore deprived of the pleasure their works would give, 
and the delight we should have in cheering their beauties, tickling their 
faults, and hunting their enemies. But the truth is, Irving, Cooper, Halleck, 
and other high souls have abandoned the league; and so the American sys- 
tem suffers, and we cannot fly at small game. 

' CARELESS. 

Here comes Doolittle, the very personification of the American System,— 
and at his heels,—another— 

_ Enter Doourrtie and A Stranger. 

Not an American System, I guess, but a pretty considerable of a friend 
to it, I reckon, and when the Irish system jines in, the hull a’nt slow, I tell 
y’u. 


' RATTLE. 
Oh, he has adopted the phraseology of Doctor O’Toole, and it’s a part of 
his sustem. 


: STRANGER. 

Didn’t I hear the name of O’Toole, gentlemen? Oh! to be sure Idid—and 
allow me to add that the gentleman so honourably mentioned has been long 
famed for an extent of learning that has always puzzled the learned—at the 
same time, gentlemen, it would ill become me, situated as I am, to enter into 
an elaborate hyperbole of my countryman, from ty pe for though it 


may not appear to you, gentlemen, I am from the sod. I will therefore throw 
the reins on the neck of casuistry, and let sincerity speak for itself—and in 
saying this, gentlemen, I lay no stress on the pride of introduction, for my 
friend is above the vulgarity of such a sacrifice. We are in the land of liberty 
and all equally free, you know, so I will take my seat, and I shall not be easily 
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moved to speak more than I think proper, or drink less than may be agree- 
able. I will not, gentlemen, call up the flowers of speech and the figures of 
rhetoric that are glowing in my mouth, and sporting on my tongue, but once 
I get my legs under the mahogany, gentleman, by my soul, I’m like the man in 
the stocks—you’ll perceive I’m no starter; no, by my honour, so we'll bumper 
America, and the system of Doolittle at home or abroad. 


RATTLE. 
Isn’t that Mr P. 
STRANGER. 
No, it’s Mr B. 
EXQUISITE. 
Not Power. 
DOOLITTLE. 
No. Brien. 
STRANGER. 
Cry Oh! honey, and it’s hit. 
DOOLITTLE. 
Oh, O’Brien. 
O'BRIEN. 


Oh, once is enough, we never give friend or foe an opportunity of crying 
out twice in either case. An Irishman is not fond of repetition; when any 
thing is to be done, we’re off hand in a moment. 

RATTLE. 

The Publicis of a different opinion, and as fond of Irish repetition, as itis of 
Irish reputation; indeed, it would be extraordinary if it were not so—we 
have had such a sample of Irish Power, that the quality has induced a large 
demand for the quantity—which will bear repetition as often as the article 
can be brought to market. 
>BRIEN. 

O! if it’s help or fun, [don’t mind that; we should always yield to the wishes 
of those we live with—it is but due to them, and a compliment to ourselves, 
and that’s what I am mighty fond of. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Dinna speak in parables, sir. Tell Mr O’Brien, that we hae seen his coun- 
tryman, Mr Power, and esteem him highly, baith in his private and official 
capacity. In fact he is an honour to his country, and his profession, which | 
aver without fear of contradiction, and see him when ye like, as the Irish Am- 
bassador, or Domine O’ Toole, he is equally excellent.* He has given besides 
gude specimens of literary ability, baith in a novel form and the Drama; his 
“Lost Heir” and the “King’s Secret,” his “St Patrick’s Eve” ‘Etiquette” 
and ‘‘Paddy Carey” are weel keepit, and worthy of a large perusal. It is 
really delightfw’ to gang to the playhouse of your city here; the entertain- 
ments are aye weel chosen—the actors exceedingly weel versed in their 
business, and calculated to afford great pleasure to all who hae sense and 
taste enough to devote a few of their evening hours to an exhibition of talent 
properly directed, which always renders the playhouse a place of rational 
amusement. 

EDITOR. 

Yes, Mr Clatterpenny, you may say and say truly, that our Chesnut street 
Theatre is now in the very best order, indeed how could it be otherwise, 
conducted as it is by men of character, good sense, skill and industry, who sit 
notdown wrapped intheir superciliousness, while the world runsbefore them 
—and are_not such fools as to suppose that antediluvian notions could last 
forever. Their introduction of the Kembles, Power, and the Woods and 
others have called back our early and delightful recollections of Cooke and 
the best days of the drama. There is an excellent company and the public 
appreciate the spirit and indefatigability of the managers—for their benches 
are always well filled, and graced by beauty and fashion. Some of the plays 
acted there this season would do honour to any theatre, in any country; the 
managers and the players may rest assured, that when talent and propriety 
of conduct go hand in hand, they will be followed by respect and success. 


*It is strange that Clatterpenny, in speaking of Irish talent, and Power's admi- 
rable representations, omits all mention of the excellence of his countryman, Mr 
Maywood, the accomplished actor, and manager, whose impersonations, whether 
of Scotch, or of other highly wrought characters, where nature, feeling, passion or 
peculiarity is required, stands preiminent. We hope that the simple, modest feeling 
of country is the cause. But to our opinion, often previously expressed, we will now 
add that our citizens may boast of having seen the perfection of Irish and Scotch 
personation, during our present playgoing season. We need but instance Mr 
Power as Paudeen O’Rafierty, at Major O’Dogherty, and Mr Maywood as Sir 
Pertinax, and Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Caleb Balderstone, etc.—Ep. 
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CLATTERPENNY. j 
A playactor and a manager should be a man of reading, ascholar and gen- 
tleman; idle habits, ignorance and Me agate suit not their vocation. The chil- 
dren of Thespis should ply the ‘‘cauk and keel” wi care; the gathering time 
of fortune is unco brief, and the cauld blast of adversity blaws o’er the hill, 
before the winter gernal is filled; even the wisest tak na’ care enough—some 
of the most fortunate of the dramatic lads hae of late been obligated to ask 
for Benefits, when they ought to hae been able to confer them. 


CARELESS. 
Where’s Scalpem? 


RATTLE. 
Gone in search of Query, or following Black Hawk. 
EXQUISITE. 

I hope so, he may prove useful to him. 

DOOLITTLE. , ; 

Why, you darn’d creturs! I’ve brought along a contributor, that’s a going 
to be about as good as the hull on ye with all your long yarns. 

O'BRIEN. - 

By my soul! you may say that, P’ll spina yarn as you call it, to say little of 
it’s elegance, as long as the longest and longer too, and never flinch till the 
cock crows in the morning. 

DOOLITTLE. 
Why, I guess we ha’nt got no sich things here—they are all roosters. 
BRIEN. 

Roosters? oh! by St Patrick, ’m a rooster when I get a dasent whisky 
night cap on, and safely under the blankets. By my honour, gentlemen, I’m 
proud to be allowed to enter your association, and by my sacred honour, 1 
shall pass my evenings at Saint’s, and nobody will prevent my entirely en- 
joying myself among such a set of free fellows. I speak my sentiments, gen- 
tlemen, let any one Sienste them, and by the crook of St Paddy, I’m for him, 
either on one side or the other. It’s not boasting Iam, gentlemen, I come from 
a country, that is not slow, when snapping or friendship’s the word; upon my 
honour, gentlemen, they are equally indifferent to an Irishman. 

EXQUISITE. 
We shall soon draw the choice spirits of all nations into our vortex, I per- 
ceive. 
> BRIEN. 
Vortex? oh! that has little to do with me; I’m from the sod, and above all 
* kind of py, draw on no man at a short date without superior cause— 

I always give fair play, and I’m not particular about an argument or a long 
shot, they are both easily determined by Dennis O’Brien. The traders ma 
please themselves; but the gentlemen of the army must mind their hits—that’s 
an Irishman’s motto, and we don’t like talking about them. 

; DOOLITTLE. 

Do you mean the hits or the motto? for that makes a darn’d sight of differ- 
ence. 

. O’BRIEN. 

Oh! take your choice, my darling, and that makes no difference, it’s all the 
same to Dennis. 

DOOLITTLE. 

say, Rattle,what’s gone with Sternhold? he looks a leetle mite sharp abeout 
the eyes, and his head don’t stand still long enough to keep his spectacles on 
his nose; by the tarnal, as the gineral says, he ain’t chuck up to the hub to 
night. I guess he’s in a feeze about somethin, for he’s jest the man to get 
along right slick. 


RATTLE. 

Oh, his blood is up about the travellers that come here, and their books, 
as if it was a matter of any consequence, what they say—we are just as we 
— to be, and those, who don’t like us, may keep their own side of the 
water. 


EDITOR. 

_ No, but it is annoying to be told we are thinskinned when any vulgar book 
is mentioned, written by some travelling clerk of a Birmingham or Sheffield 
house, traducing our country, and ridiculing our manners and our habits. As 
you seem to laugh at all this, and think we ought to treat it lightly, what do 
you suppose Mr Clatterpenny would say, if we were to praise the Cot- 
tagers of Glenburnie, applaud its impertinence, and recommend its perusal to 
every Scot at home or abroad 


CLATTERPENNY. 
The Cottagers o’ Glenburnie is an excellent book, and had a great effec 
upon the highland bodies. to say naething o’ that upon the lowland. Mrs 
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McClarty, I hae nae doubt, was just a perfect picture, but it’s to be hoped the 
auld wives o’ Scotland hae learned to wash their faces, sin syne, and Fen the 
difference o’ a tablecloth, and the half o’ a pair o’ sheets. man may now 
sit down to his dinner, and nae be obligated to eat a peck o’ dirt, and gang to 
bed without ony fear o’ the swines’ leavings. Sir, Scotland is obligated to 
Mrs Hamilton; and, therefore, ye needna cock ye’re snouts at her namesake 
or the sonsie wife, Mrs Trollope. Maybe, ye think yoursels the pink o’ per- 
fection, but by my soul! ye’ll wait a wee. Amang a’ their blethers, nae worth 
a bawbee, they may have telled ye some wholesome truths, as I dare say 
mony travellers hae done. 
O'BRIEN. 

Is it travellers you’re a spaking of? did’nt “Jaunting Carr,” as they called 
him, travel in Ireland, and Mr T wiss, the Honourable Mr Twiss? Honour- 
able! by my soul! they put his honour where it ought to be, and where he 
might see himself, without mistaking it for anybody else; we put him ina 
situation where it would have been difficult to keep his nose out of water, 
and it would puzzle the devil to tell the hands he went through—that’s the 
way to serve such fellows. Oh! I see what ye are at, and it appears I’m in 
at the heel of the hunt here— 

EXQUISITE. 

But not at the death. 

O’BRIEN. 


Oh! life or death, it’s all the same, by my soul, I have as keen a nose as the 

best of you, and [ll make myself at home in the crack ofa pistol. 
CLATTERPENNY. 

That’s a sharp introduction; but you, gentlemen o’ the Green Isle, snap at 
expression like a dog at a bane, and hae an ear for sound, and a tongue for 
wit and humour. 

O'BRIEN. 

Yes, by my soul, anda mouth for eating and drinking—that’s to wit, for 
here’s the table smoking, and the glasses sparkling, and that’s my humour, 
Mr Clatterpenny, and here’s for a taste. if it’s all the same to you. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

And by my soul, lad, ye seem unco fond o’ your taste, and the deil a far 

we'll be hehint you: you'll find warm supporters here. 
O'BRIEN. 

That I’m sure of when I have a Rattle on one side, and a Clatterpenny on 

the other. 


ALL. 
Bravo! bravo! 
CLATTERPENNY. 
Od, sir, ye hae a clever tongue in your head. 
O'BRIEN. 


Faith, I have, and a dacent set of teeth toeenmeet it; so [Il trouble Mr 
Sternhold for a bit of the canvass back, while Clatterpenny helps me to 


sauce. 
CLATTERPENNY. 
Wi a my heart, sir, it’s an illustration of life; it’s baith sweet and sour. 
O'BRIEN. 
Then, my dear Clatterpenny, it’s like a Scotchman’s tongue. 
CLATTERPENNY. 
Or an Ifrishman’s temper—that’s a better simile. 
RATTLE. 


Doolittle, you’ve missed something this evening, we have had a long disser- 
tation on style. 

O'BRIEN. 

And here’s a pretty dacent comment upon it, and I think my friend, Doolit- 
tle, would have been amazingly sorry, if he had missed this. 

CLATTERPENNY. 

Ye are a glib gabbit chield, and if ye sing as weel as ye speak, ye’re a rare 
commodity. 
O'BRIEN. 

Sing! Oh, I was born singing. We are allso in Ireland, bating the qualifi- 
cations; but as we don’t sing Italian, it’s no matter. 

EXQUISITE. 

Ah! there are none can sing but the Italians. 


Never mind, sir, we spake to the purpose and that’s the same thing. 
DOOLITTLE. k 
As I brought you here, I guess I may ask you to give us a specimen. 
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O’BRIEN. 
Oh! never fear me, it’s offhanded I am, my darling, lave an Irishman 
alone. He never spoils a good thing by refusing. 


SONG. 
Air, the ‘‘ Vale of Avoca.” 


Here’s a health to the land where dear liberty reigns, 
And a sigh for poor Erin, borne down by her chains. 

Here’s an arm for the contest, when led by the brave, 
And a heart warm with love—to dear woman a slave. 


For my country I live, for my country I'd die, 

Oh! my soul swells with rapture, yet tears fill my eye, 
When E think of the glories that hallow your fame, 
And your sons, but the Exile, and you, but a name. 


Green Isle of the West! where faintly the string 

Of your own native harp in sadness may ring, 

While the shamrock, that wreathed the fond pledge that you gave, 
But withers, and dies, as it creeps o’er your grave. 


Yet the daystar shall rise, and the hour, it shall come, 
When freedom’s blest spirit cries, ““Erin’s my home.” 
The hearts and the hands of thy children, the while, 
Are for thee and with thee, my own lovely Isle! 


ALL. 

Bravo! bravo! O’Brien’s health and song in a bumper. 

RATTLE. 

Shut the doors, Saint, and keep out intruders. Clatterpenny is going to 
give us ‘Willie brewed a peck o’ maut;” so let’s have the lemons, the sugar, 
and the warm water. 

O’BRIEN. 

An excellent move, gentlemen; always lave care outside; and may Maga 
long enable us to enjoy our ‘‘Eveningss at Saint’s.” 

The Free Fellows, as the doors are closed, join in chorus— 


Hurrah, for the Land of the Eagle! hurrah! 
Be its glories eterne as the daybringing star! 


TABLE TALK. 


The Late Gen. Coffee-—In his journal, the Nashville Republican, of the eleventh 
of January, Mr Allen A. Hall has assailed us with that rancour and scurrility 
which gives so flagitious a character to the American daily press. Under the head 
of Obituary, in our number for October, we annexed a very brief comment to the 
official epitome of Gen. Cofiee’s exploits, which, we believed, was merited; and 
this annotation, it appears, has inspirited Mr Hall to assail us with the bitterest 
hostility. Though very laconic, our remarks, perhaps, were energetic, for we 
felt, and shall ever feel the profoundest sympathy for that illfated race whom de- 
moniacal expediency has sworn to exterminate. But Mr Hall should not have for- 
gotten both courtesy and selfrespect. He should have remembered that foaming 
rage is an unwary antagonist, and that there is such a principle in man as Mental 
Dignity, which spurns, but hurls not back, the inglorious epithets he so wantonly 
applies. . 

We have perused the letter of Gov. Carroll and Col. Armstrong with respect; 
and we probably erred in saying that Gen. Coffee had unhappily distinguished him- 
self during the Seminole War. But there is no doubt of his activity in the cam- 
paign against the Creeks; nor, in our estimation, can the historian hesitate a 
moment in the assertion that the hostilities of the period were characterized, on 
either side, by the most relentless atrocity. In proof of this, let us examine an of- 
ficial letter of the late general whom Mr Hall is so anxious to canonize. 

“A detachment of soldiery had been sent under the command of Gen. Coffee to 
destroy the Tallushatches towns, where the hostile Creeks had assembled. The 
enterprize was executed in style, as it was termed, but, in the name of mercy, in 
what style! The towns were surrounded before-the break of day. The inhabitants, 
starting from their sleep, flew to arms, with beat of drums and hideous yellings. 
The soldiery pressed upon them on every side, and met with a desperate resistance 
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—but what was savage valour against the array and discipline of scientific war- 
fare? The Creeks made gallant charges, but were beaten back by overwhelming 
numbers. Hemmed in like savage beasts surrounded by the hunters, wherever they 
turned they met a foe, and in every foe they founda butcher. “The enemy re- 
treated firing,” says Coffee in his letter, “until they got around and in their build- 
ings, where they made all the resistance that an overpowered soldier could do; 
they fought as long as one existed, but their destruction was very soon completed ; 
our men rushed up to the doors of the houses, and in a few minates killed the last war- 
rior of them; the enemy fought with savage fury, and met death with all its hor- 
rors, without shrinking or complaining; not one asked to be spared, but fought so 
long as they could stand or sit. In consequence of their flying to their houses, and 
mixing with the families, our men, in killing the males, killed and wounded a few 
of the squaws and children.” 

So unsparing was the carnage of the sword, that not one of the warriors escaped 
to carry the heartbreaking tidings to the remainder of the tribe. Such is what is 
termed executing hostilities im style! Such is the modern imitation of Jewish ven- 
geance in the devoted land of Canaan! 

Is this humanity? Is this civilization? The Indians were butchered in their wig- 
wams and among the sepulchres of their fathers; and their wives and children 
were bayonetted amidst the smouldering ruins of their only home by the Christian 
soldiery of Gen. Coffee; yet their slayer, we are told, was an immaculate commu- 
nicant and a most venerable citizen. Be it so! we trust he repented, or his death- 
bed could not have been consoled by the promises of the Gospel. 

But the question, now agitated, involves the most vital interests and the dearest 
reputation of our country. None of the southern wars against the predoomed 
aborigines were waged with greater ferocity than those, which, during the earlier 
years of the New England settlements, darkened and desolated the East. We cha- 
racterize the latter as we would the former. Both were instigated by avarice and 
revenge, The territories of the Pequods, the Narragansetts, the Wampanoags 
were wanted by the Pilgrims then, as the broad and beautiful lands of the Creeks 
are wanted by adventurers now. The same measures have been pursued by the 
colonists and the republicans; namely, aggression, mockery, usurpation and 
butchery. We are careless of customary politic opinions on this subject; with de- 
liberate investigation, we have imbibed an unalterable belief. A day of retribu- 
tion for all the wrongs, oppressions and horrors, which the expatriated or massa- 
cred Aborigines have endured, willcome. The Spaniards of South America and 
Mexico are reaping their harvest now, and the hoarded granaries reek with blood. 
The hour will come to us, for never will the Alljust Creator permit his creatures 
thus to perish unavenged. 

If Gen Coffee loved his own—if he was just and benevolent in his domestic and 
social relations (assertions which we do not deny and desire to believe, for with 
his personal deeds we meddle not), so have been many of the most sanguinary and 
remorseless beings Who have desecrated humanity and made mortality immortal 
by crime. This, then, is no argument against his ruthless conduct in war; and 
the extract we have given from his own official letter will show by what exploits 
he won his martial glory. 

The Republican, it appears, has done with us. We neither requested nor de- 
sired that it should ever begin. Our chief regret in this matter is that an editor 
(even of a ee should dishonour himself by lowminded vituperation—for 
us he can neither exalt nor depress by his applause or censure. 

The generous patronage, which has attended this work in Nashville, we have 
not failed to acknowledge; nor shall we fail in our endeavours tosend forth, from 
month to month, such a work as the intelligent and educated Tennesseeans may 
read with satisfaction. But, when called upon to express our opinions of public 
men or public measures, no human power, much less the editor of a newspaper, can 

intimidate us by violence, however much he may disgust us by scurrility. 

Postscriptum.—We are hunted and hauled, on account of our inexpiable sin 
against Gen. Coffee, with exceeding malevolence and brutality. Mr Hunt, of the 
Nashville Banner, like a second zanzaleen, has baptized us with fire and fume. 
His ill manners, however, shall find in us no imitator. We should, indeed, be 
both a “miscreant,” and a “miserable mendicant,” could it be imagined that we 
could be degraded to the level of a newspaper editor, or could we deign to beg his 
fellowship or amity. From the first, we have scorned and abhorred the profligate 
Daily Press; and we should be, in sooth, a fit object of commiseration and con- 
tempt, if we respected its licentiousness, or feared its blackguardism and ferocity. 

It is now five months since the brief notice of Gen. Coffee was written. We had, 
then, no subscribers at the West; nor could we have believed, had there been a 
thousand, that, for such a remark, we should have been assailed with such demoni- 
acal violence, and threatened with revenge and extermination. We desired to 
wound no feelings, to excite no animosity, to provoke no retaliation. The article 
in the Globe newspaper on Gen. Coffee was deemed a sickening ebullition of cant, 
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and it seemed to us to demand asevere rebuke. We gave it briefly, and it was be- 
lieved that history would justify it. To that history we now appeal. Let our as- 
sailants produce, from official records and the history of the period, facts to prove, 
(not the gallantry, not the private virtues, not the personal conduct of Gen. Coffee,) 
but the humanity in war—the benevolence amidst massacre—which characterized 
the career of the Tennesseean commander during the campaign against the 
Creeks. We will not restrict the question to any abstract point of right and wrong 
—of insolent aggression on the one part and resolute resistance on the other. But, 
let the provocations given by the Red Men appear in their darkest colours; and let 
us fully appreciate the terrors, the wrath, the revenge of the frontier settlers. Even 
then, however much we may sympathize with their sufferings, how can we justify 
their retaliation on those who had been degraded, despoiled and brutalized by the 
firewater of their designing foes? How can we justify the indiscriminate massacre 
of the Creeks which Gen. Coffee permitted, if he did not command?—Let Messieurs 
Allen and Hunt abandon their despised personalities, which we spurn and trample 
under foot, and, if they can, vindicate Gen. Coffee from the accusation of inhuman- 
ity in war. 


The American Institute of Letters—Ata meeting, held on the Ist of February, 
1834; ‘ 

Sumner L. Fairfield, Esq. third Vice President, in the chair. 

Dr Thomas A .Worrall, Secretary, protem. 

The following named gentlemen, having been previously proposed, were unani- 
mously elected members of the Society, namely, 

Albert G. Greene, Esq. of Providence, R. I. 

Robert Campbell Maywood, of Philadelphia. 

Dr D. Meredith Reese, of New York. 

William D. Gallagher, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dr John W. Francis, of New York. 

Dr Samuel L. Metcalfe, do. 

Isaac M‘Lellan, jr. of Boston. 

J. B. Van Schaick, of Albany. 

Tyrone Power, Esq. 

Julius P. Waities, Esq. of South Carolina. 

The Rev. Norman Pinney, of Mobile, Ala. 

The Rev. 8. 8S. Lewis, of Tuscaloosa, do. 

Charles Le Brun, Esq. of Philadelphia. 

Erasmus J. Pierce, Esq. do. 

The last of these gentlemen, with the highest liberality, has presented the Socie- 
ty with ten acres of land. A second benefit, in aid of the funds of the Institute, will 
occur in New York, early in the month, and increase the obligations of the Society 
to John J. Adams, Esq. 


Cardinal Wolsey.—How truly did this haughty prelate and gorgeous personage 
fulfil the axiom of Seneca! Rape, congere, aufer, posside; relinquendum est! His 
glory was the dream of a shadow, vanity andvapour. Per mille dignitates et in- 
dignitates laboravit in titulum sepulchri. No monarch in Christendom ever ri- . 
valled this overbearing priest in his magnificence and audacity. He rose like a 
sea volcano and he fell like a lightning bolt. His crosier was more dreaded than 
the sceptre of the Plantagenets; his mitre more revered than the diadem of the 
monarch. Dark and degraded, indeed, was the epoch of clerical supremacy; and 
terribly have the christian nations atoned for the infatuation of bigotry and super- 
stition. Let us bring the proud cardinal before us; his pomp and state, when 
Chancellor, were even greater than those of Royalty itself. ‘The Cardinal rose 
early; and as soon as he came out of his bedchamber, he generally heard two 
masses, either in his antechamber or chapel. Returning to his private apartments, 
he made various necessary arrangements for the day; and about eight o’clock, left 
his privy chamber ready dressed, in the red robes of a cardinal, his upper garment 
being of scarlet, or fine crimson satin, with a black velvet tippet of sables about 
his neck, and holding in his hand an orange deprived of its internal substance 
and filled with a piece of sponge, wetted with vinegar “and other confections 
against pestilent airs, the which he most commonly held to his nose, when he 
came to the presses, or when he was pestered with many suitors.” This may ac- 
count for so many of the old portraits being painted with an orange in the hand. 
The Great Seal of England and the Cardinal’s hat were both borne before him 
‘by some lord, or some gentleman of worship right solemnly;” and as soon as he 
entered the presence chamber, the two tall priests, with the two tall crosses, were 
ready to attend upon him, with gentlemen ushers going before him bareheaded, 
and crying ‘on, masters, before, and make room for my lord.” The crowd, thus 
called on, consisted not only of common suitors, or the individuals of his own 
family, but often of peers of the realm, who chose, or were perhaps obliged thus to 
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crouch to an upstart—a character not in very great repute in those days. In this 
state the proud Cardinal proceeded down his hall, with a sergeant at arms before 
him, carrying a large silver mace, and two gentlemen, each bearing a large plate 
of silver. On his arrival at the gate, or halldoor, he found his mule ready, covered 
with crimson velvet trappings. 

When mounted, his attendants consisted of his two crossbearers, and his two 
illarbearers, dressed in fine scarlet, and mounted on great horses caparisoned in 
ike colour, of four men on foot, with each a poleaxe in his hand, and a long train 

of gentry who came to swell his triumph as he proceeded to the Court of Chancery, 
where he generally sat until eleven o’clock to hear suits and to determine causes. 
With all this state, he seems to have affected some degree of familiarity; for, pre- 
vious to taking his seat in the court, he generally stopped at a bar made for him 
’ below the chancery, conversing with the other judges, and sometimes with indivi- 
duals of less apparent consequence. 

As soon as his chancery business was over, he commonly proceeded to the 
Starchamber; where, as has been, we hope truly, reported of him, “hee neither 
spared high nor low, but did judge every one according to right.” Indeed, amidst 
all contending accounts, there still appears to have been much virtue in this extra- 
ordinary man, who might even claim merit as being one of the chief causes of the 
rapid extension of the Reformation in England, from his sedulous endeavours to 
detect the disorders amongst the clergy at home; disorders, the knowledge of which 
was now producing such memorable eventsin Germany, and leading to the Refor- 
mation there also.—See “ Wolsey, the Cardinal, and his Times; Courtly, Political, 
= Ecclesiastical,” by G. Howard, Esq., author of “Lady Jane Grey and her 

imes. 


The Discovery of Evelyn’s Diary.—At the beginning of April, 1813, Mr Wm. 
Upcott, of the London Institution (author of the most valuable bibliographical 
work extant on British Topography,) being on a visit at Lady Evelyn’s, at Wot- 
ton, in Surrey, early in 1814, and sitting after dinner with Lady E. and her inti- 
mate friend Mrs idionns, Mr Upcott’s attention was attracted toa hey being 
made of feathers, on which Lady Evelyn was employed. ‘“We have all of us our 
hobbies, I perceive, my lady,” said Mr Upcott.—“Very true,” rejoined her lady- 
ship; ‘and pray, what may yours be?” “Mine, madam, from a very early age, be- 
gan by collecting provincial copper tokens, and latterly the handwriting (auto- 
graphs*) of men who have distinguished themselves in every walk of life.” “‘Hand- 
writings!” answered Lady E., with much surprise—“what do you mean by hand- 
writings? surely you don’t mean oLD LeTTers?” at the same time opening the 
drawer of her worktable, and taking out a small parcel of papers, some of which 
had been just used by Mrs Molineux, as patterns for articles of dress. The sight of 
this packet, though of no literary importance, yet containing letters written by 
eminent characters of the 17th century (more particularly one from the celebrated 
Sarah, Dutchess of Marlborough) afforded the greatest.pleasure to Mr. U., who took 
occasion to express his exceeding delight in looking them over. “Oh!” added 
Lady Evelyn, “if you care for papers like these, you shall have plenty; for Sytva 
Eve.yn (the familiar appellation applied tv John Evelyn by his descendants,) and 
those who succeeded him, preserved all their letters.” Then, ringing for her con- 
fidential attendant, “Here,” said her ladyship, ‘“Mr Upcott tells me he is fond of 
collecting old letters:—take the key of the ebony cabinet, in the billiard room—pro- 
cure a basket, and bring down some of the bundles.” Mr Upcott accompanied the 
attendant, and having brought a quantity of these letters into the diningroom, 
passed one of the most agreeable evenings imaginable, in examining the contents 
of each packet; with the assurance from Lady Evelyn, that he was welcome to lay 
aside any that might add to his own collection. The following evening, the deli- 
cious ebony cabinet was visited a second time, when Evelyn’s “Kalendarium,” as 
he entitled it, or Diary, a small quarto volume, very closely written with his own 
hand, presented itself! Although this interesting family document had been lent 
by Lady E. from time to time to her particular friends, yet she did not consider its 


“* Mr Upcott might well have expressed his —— love of AUTOGRAPHS, 


when he was, and is, in the possession of such a collection of this description, as 
the like hefore—for an individual—hath never been heard of. And be it further 
premised, that these precious original relics of past times are preserved in a most in- 
viting 9 eps boudoir, fully equal to the above mentioned mysterious cabinet, 
into which the owner freely invites every lady and gentleman who has any curiosity 
about the “olden time.” There you sit and look about you, as if you were holding 
familiar converse with the great originals—whose letters, memorials, or journals, in 
their genuine, unsophisticated condition, are contained in not fewer than ONE HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY FOLIO VOLUMES arranged in chronological order, and coated, in an 
uncut state, in morocco and bindings.” It is now so much the fashion to collect au- 
poeraphs, that we understand the sum of 301. has lately been offered for that of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer.” ‘ 
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contents of sufficient importance for publication; and it was not until the middle of 
the year 1816, that she was induced to consent to its appearance in print. 

The reckless character of a fashionable Englishwoman is here illustrated: what 
interest did the lady of high life take in the literary toil or fame of her ancestor? 


A passage from the life uf Philip Henry, an eminent English divine, written by 
his son Matthew Henry. : 

“At the end of the year 1648, he” (Philip Henry) “chad leave given him” (from 
college) “to make a Visit to his father at Whitehall, with whom he stayed some 
time; there he was Jan. 30th, when the king was beheaded, and with a very sad 
heart saw that tragical blow given. Two things he used to speak of, that he took 
notice of himself that day, which I know not whether any of the historians men- 
tion. -One was, at the instant when the blow was given, there was such a dismal, 
universal GROAN among the thousands of people that were within sight of it, as it 
were with ONE CONSENT, as he never heard before; and desired that he might never 
hear the like again, nor see such a cause for it. The other was, that immediately 
after the stroke was struck, there was, according to order, one troop marching from 
Charing Cross towards King Street, and another from King Street towards Char- 
ing Cross, en osely to disperse and scatter the people, and to divert the dismal 
thoughts, which they could not but be filled with, by driving them to ashift, every 
one for his own safety.” i 

Considerable doubts existed respecting the place of interment of the martyred so- 
vereign; some enyvouee that his body was put into sand only at Whitehall, and the 
coffin filled with brickbats, and taken to Windsor; while others maintained that 
the corpse was buried at the latter place. Sir Henry Halford’s “Account,” how- 
ever, of what ig amg on opening the coffin of King Charles I. at Windsor, on the 
Ist April, 1813, has set this question perfectly at rest.* 


The following was the original preface to a poem.—It has been composed amidst 
trials and anxieties little likely to excite poetical enthusiasm, and less fitted to at- 
tract the interest of a world that smiles on and rewards only undeserving pros- 

rity. It has been studied and revised in solitude by a mind preoccupied with 
imminent solicitudes and disconcerted by rumours of insolence and calumny. No: 
intellect has judged and no voice cheered the toiling thought beyond that household 
which has met and despised the vicissitudes of the elements, and the diversified in- 
dignities of the world in an avocation which injustice created and inhumanity pro- 
Iongs. This is not said to win a sympathy I contemn or a leniency of judgment I 
neither expect nor desire, but to assert a right which was wrested from youth and 
is withheld from manhood. Justice demands the reversal and atonement of wrongs 
one perfidies which originated without temptation and are repeated against know- 
ledge. : 

Benignity and misanthropy are terms of relative significance. The world can- 
not expect the serene thoughts of universal love when it has done its utmost to 
wither being in its bloom; and if, with a cynic spirit, it sometimes blames allusions 
to infelicities, with which it assumes to have no concern, let it remember that they 
were inflicted by its sanction or through its neglect. That genius, which, con- 
scious of highminded and just intentions, meets nothing but frustrated hopes— 
which indulges dreams of love and beauty only to wake to the realities of hate 
and disaster—must be superior to humanity if it always breathes the gentleness of 
the dove over the path of the serpent, suffers without a sigh and toils without a 

‘reward; and that heart must be inaccessible to even ordinary sensibilities which 
feels not protracted injustice ahd resents not merciless hostilities. 


In the Journals of the House of Commons of the 30th January 1677-8, a vote of 
supply (Seventy THousanp Povunps) will be found to King Charles II. for defray- 
ing the expenses of the solemn interment of the king his father, and of the erecting 
a monument to his memory; and among Sir Christopher Wren’s drawings still 
preserved in the Library of All Souls’ College, Oxford, are the designs made 
at that time both for a mausoleum andatomb. The design for the latter was ap- 
proved by his Majesty, and it was proposed to have been erected at the east end of 
St George’s Chapel, at Windsor. The estimate of the expense was £43,663..2..0. 
King Charles II. recetvep the Seventy Tuousanp Pounps: but, as Lord Clarendon 
says, “the thought of the remove of his father’s body was laid aside, and the reason 
communicated to very few, FOR THE BETTER DISCOUNTENANCING FURTHER INQUIRY.’ 
Eachard even says, “it was thought that King Charles the Second Never sENT TO 
ENQuIRE after the body.” And this unnatural conduct was what we had reason to 
expect from the profligate pensioner of France. 


*To loyal Englishmen, atleast; but the Harleian Collection contains a very sin- 
gular account of the body of Charles having been gibbetted at T'yburn in place of 
romwell, who, it is asserted, was buried in the midst of Naseby field. 
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The Month, its Fasts and Festivities—As the name, January, comes from Janus, 
Nov or Noah) looking béfore and after the deluge, so the name, February, is de- 
rived from the Roman Feralia, feasts of purification, hence called Februa. In our 
climate, especially, it is a desolate and heartchilling month—the last and worst of 
our Atlantic winter. In more romantic, poetical and religious times, however, it 
was a season of high festival and gratulation. On the first day occurs the anni- 
versary of St Bridget; on the second, of Candlemas; on the third, of St Blase; 
on the eleventh, of Shrovetide or Pancake Tuesday; on the fourteenth, of pleasant 
St Valentine. The twentysecond is the birthday of our immortal Washington. 

With us, particularly, Saints’ Days have fallen into dissuetude. Though we 
retain much of the bigotry and austerity which distinguished the monastic ages, 
yet we have abrogated the ancient customs, rites and ceremonies which made 
those days so delightful to the tiller and the artizan. We have gained in utility 
what we have lost in fancy and feeling. 

Feb. 3. St Blase—He was Bishop ot Sebaste in Armenia, and suffered Martyr- 
dom in 316, under the persecution of Licinius, by command of Agricolaus, gover- 
nor of ee renga and the Lesser Armenia. Saint Blase is the patron saint of the 
Woolcombers. In Malcolm’s “ Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of London 
during the Eighteenth Century” it is related that on the anniversary of the Queen’s 
Birthday (March3, 1730,) one hundred woolcombers assembled, with their shirts over 
their clothes, and various coloured woolen caps on their heads, in Bishopsgate, 
London, whence they went in procession to St James’s Palace, preceded by the 
steward of their company, and a person on horseback representing Bishop Blase, 
in wigs of wool, neatly curled; the bishop carried a woolcomb in one hand, and a 
prayerbook in the other. They arranged themselves in the park facing the palace, 
and their leader addressed the king and queen, who appeared at a window, thank- 
ing his majesty for the encouragement they had received, and entreating his future 
protection. 

The order of St Blase and the Virgin Mary was ecclesiastical as well as mili- 
tary; and it took place soon after that of the Knights Templars. The badge of the 
order was ared cress, and in the centre was a medallion with the image of St 
Blase enamelled. When the knights of this order assembled in chapter, or set out 
on military expeditions, they wore on their breast the same badge embroidered 
on a white habit. 

On the sixth, in 1778, the French Alliance was formed.—During this month, 
1584, Sir Walter Raleigh discovered Virginia. Hudson’s Bay was discovered in 
1607—and a British Colony established in Virginia, 1614. 

Feb. 11. Shrovetide or Shrove Tuesday—The Scottish designation of this day, 
Fasterns e’en (called also Fastens e’en in the North of England and the Border,) is 
much more ancient than the English. Shrove Tuesday is not to be found in the 
Anglo-Saxon; nor does it appear that there is any particular name for this day in 
that language. The Scottish language retains not only Fasterns-e’en, but Yule-e’en 
and Hallow-e’en. They were thus designated, because all the feasts commenced and 
ended with the evening. The northern nations, even in the time of Tacitus, be- 
gan their computation of the day in this manner; this, indeed, was the original 
mode. “The evening and the morning were the first day.” We have a remnant 
of the same ancient customs in the English words se’ennight and fortnight, instead 
of seven or fourteen days. 

The barbarous amusement of cockfighting, the pastime of cowards and the dis- 
grace of modern times, was permitted in some schools in Scotland, on Fasterns- 
e’en, not many years ago! 

On the twelfth, occurs Ash Wednesday, the beginning of Lent, a period of pen- 
ance unsanctioned either by the Saviour or his apostles and unknown to the pri- 
mitive church. This quadragesimal abstinence continues from Shrovetide to 
Easter, and during the unquestioned dominion of the Papacy, was observed with 
universal feeling. Few, now, we fear, save the _ and lowly, deny the flesh its 
carnal gratifications, or desire to humble the mind by meditation on the mission of 
the Emanuel. 

The fourteenth of this month brings the day of Saint Valentine, who was an 
ancient presbyter of the church. After a year’s imprisonment at Rome, he was 
beaten with clubs, and then beheaded, in the Via Flaminia, about the year 270, 
under Claudius II. The modern celebration of this day is well known.—The iol- 
Jowing is a beautiful 
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VALENTINE WREATH, BY MONTGOMERY, 


Rosy red the hills appear 
With the light of morning, 

Beauteous clouds, in ether clear, 
All the East adorning; 
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White through mist the meadows shine: 
Wake, my Love, my Valentine! 


For thy locks of raven hue, 
Flowers of hoar frost pearly, 
Crocus-cups of gold and blue, 
Snowdrops drooping early, 
With Mezereon sprigs combine: 
Rise, my Love, my Valentine! 


O’er the margin of the flood, 
Pluck the daisy peeping; 
Through the covert of the wood, 
Hunt the sorrel creeping; 

With the little Celandine, 
Crown, my Love, my Valentine, 


Pansies, on their lowly stems, 
Scattered o’er the fallows; 
Hazelbuds with crimson gems, 
Green and glossy sallows, 
Tufted moss and ivytwine, 
Deck, my Love, my Valentine. 


The Royal Society of Literature—This institution was founded under the pat- 
ronage of George IV., June 17, 1823. If pensions should be granted for any ser- 
vices, they ought to be conferred on literary veterans; but the reformations of Earl 
Grey have annihilated the annuities of all the royal associates and the society 
exists but in name. The fourth Guelph was not utterly bad, for he contributed to 
it ELEVEN HUNDRED GUINEAS annually, out of his privy purse; including 100 guineas 
for Two MEDALS as Honorary Rewards adjudged to literary works of eminent merit, 
and to important discoveries in Literature. The objects of this Society are or 
were, 

1. To promote, by assistance from its funds or otherwise, the publication, and, 
in some cases, the translation, of valuable Manuscripts, discovered in any public 
or private Collection. 

2. Toencourage such discoveries by all suitable means. 

3. To promote the publication of Works of great intrinsic value, but not of so 
a a a character as to induce the risk of individual expense. 

. To read, at its public Meetings, such papers upon subjects of General Litera- 
ture, as shall have been first approved by the Council of the Society; from which 
papers a selection shall be made, to be printed in the Transactions of the Society. 

5. To adjudge Honorary Rewards to persons who shall have rendered any 
eminent service to Literature, or produced any work highly distinguished for 
Learning or Genius; provided always that such work contain nothing hostile to 
Religion or Morality. 

6. Toestablish Correspondence with learned men in Foreign Countries, for 
the purpose of literary inquiry and information. 

7. To elect, as Honorary Associates, persons eminent for the pursuit of Litera- 
ture; and from these to elect Associates upon the Royal Foundation, and upon the 
foundation of the Society, as circumstances may admit. 

This Society consisted of Fellows and Associates. The Associates were of two 
classes, the first composed of Royal Associates and Associates of the Society; and 
the second of Honorary Associates, from whom the Associates of the first class 
were elected. Associates of the first class to be persons of distinguished learning, 
and Authors of some creditable work of Literature; ten on the Royal Endowment, 
and the same number on the Funds of the Society. The whole number, both of 
the Royal Associates and Associates of the Society, to be appointed by the Council 
of the Society. The appointment of the Society’s Associates to take place at such 
time, and in such degree, as to the Council shall seem expedient. No person to 
= a as an Associate, unless recommended by at least three Members of the 

ouncil. 

The following were the Ten Royat Associates, each of whom received £100 
per annum; until deprived of it by the present Whig premier. 

1. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq. 

The Friend, Essays—Lay Sermons—Translation of Wallenstein—Remorse, 

a Tragedy—Poems, etc. j 
2. The Rev. Edward Davies. 

Celtic Researches—Mythology of the Ancients. 

3. The Rev. John Jamieson, D.D. F.R.S.E. F.L.S.E. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language—Hermes Scythicus— 

and other Works. 
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4. The Rev. Thomas Robert Malthus, M.A. F.R.S. 

Essay on Population. 

5. Thomas James Mathias, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 

Runic Odes—On the Evidence relating to the Poems attributed to Rowley— 
The Shade of Alexander Pope—and various other Works. 

6. James Millingen, Esq. F.S.A. 

Peintures Antiques inedites de Vases Grecs—Peintures de Vases Grecs, de la 
Collection de Sir John Coghill, Bart——Recueil de quelques Medailles Grec- 
ques inedites—Medallic History of Napoleon. 

7. Sir William Ouseley, Knt. LL.D. 

Persian Miscellanies—Oriental Collections—Travels in Persia, ete—and 
other Works. 

8. William Roscoe, Esq. ' 

Life of Lorenzo di Medici—Life of Leo X.—ete. 
9. The Rev. Henry John Todd, M.A. F.S.A. 

The Works of Spenser, etc.—Milton’s Poetical Works, etc.; Some Account of 
the Life and Writings of John Milton—Illustrations of the Lives and Writ- 
ings of Gower and Chaucer—Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Bishop 
Walton, etec.—Johnson’s Dictionary corrected, etc: 

10. Sharon Turner, Esq. F.S.A. 

History of the Anglo-Saxons, ete.—Vindication of the Genuineness of the An- 
cient British Poems of Aneurin, Taliesin, Llywarchlen, and Merdhin; to 
which are added, An Essay on the Antiquity of ae in Europe; “The 
Voluspa”—The History of England during the Middle Ages, ete —Prolu- 
sions. 


Curious Historical Incidents—Lord Mayor’s Day.—The coming in of the new 
Lord Mayor, Alderman Farebrother, and the going out of the old one, Sir 
Peter Laurie, was lately celebrated by the usual festivals at Guildhall and the 
Halls of the City Companies of London: and all the ancient ceremonies, pro- 
cessions, and guttling, were duly observed. The grand procession moved from 
Guildhall, through King street, Poultry, Cornhill, Leadenhall street, Jewry street, 
and Cooper’s row to the Tower, where the members took water, (but not without 
due qualification,) and proceeded to Westminster. On their return they landed 
at Blackfriars, and took the usual course to the banquet by Bridge street, Ludgate 
hill, St Paul’s Churchyard, and Cheapside; and this affords us opportunity to refer - 
to the ancient pageants. 

The Lord Mayor’s Show is the only state exhibition in London, that remains as 
a memorial of the great doings in the times of the Pageants. Part of a descrip- 
tion of the Show as it was managed in the year 1575, may be seen in Hone’s An- 
cient Mysteries. In 1585 there were children in the procession, who personified 
the City, Magnanimity, Loyalty, Science, the Country, and the river Thames; 
they also represented a soldier, a sailor, and nymphs, with appre riate speeches. 
The Show opened with a moor on the back of a lynx. In Sir Thomas Middle- 
ton’s mayoralty, in 1613, the solemnity is described as unparalleled for the cost, 
art, and magnificence of the shows, pageants, chariots, morning, noon, and night 
triumphs. In 1655, the city pageants, after a discontinuance of about fourteen 
years, were revived. Edmund Gayton, the author of the description for that 
year, says, that “our metropolis for these planetary pegeanes was as famous and 
renowned in foreign nations, as for their faith, wealth, and valour.” In the Show 
of 1569,an European, an Egyptian, and a Persian, were personated. On Lord 
Mayor’s Day, 1671, the king, queen, and duke of York, and most of the nobility, 
being present, there were “sundry shows, shapes, scenes, speeches, and songs, 1n 
parts;” and the like, in 1672, and 1673, when the king again “graced the triumphs.” 

At the alteration of the style, the Lord Mayor’s Show, which had been on the 
29th of October, was changed to the 9th of November. The speeches in the pa- 
geants were usually composed by the city poet, an officer of the corporation, with 
an annual salary, who provided a printed description for the members of the cor- 
poration before the day. Settle, the last city poet, wrote the last pamphlet in- 
tended to describe a Lord Mayor’s Show; it was for Sir Charles Duncombe’s, in 
1708, but the Prince of Denmark’s death, the day before, prevented the exhibition. 
The last lord mayor, who rode on horseback at his Mayoralty, was Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, in the reign of queen Anne. 

The modern exhibitions have no pretensions to vie with the grandeur of the 
“London Triumphs.” 


A Winter’s Night.—How brightly burns this fire and how comfortable are all 
around me! My babes are prattling and playing joyously by my side, while the 
cold wind moans without and the fearful storm is dashing. Oh, little do ye know, 
my dear children! the corroding cares, the bitter anxieties of thy ever devoted 
mother. Days and months pass on in thy infancy and thou knowest not that she 
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must feel the chills of disappointment for thee, or wither beneath the pang of af- 
fliction, or suffer beneath the hollow professions and cold heartedness of the world. 
But wherefore do I grieve for thee? He who lights up the golden morning dawn, 
and who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb—is He not a faithful God and un- 
changeable in his love? does he not clothe the lilies of the field? do not stars, a 
thousand times a thousand in number, stand in the firmament and light the dark- 
ness of night? Then what he does he supports with his eternal power; nothing is 
lost; his kindiy and beneficent providence is over all, and nota sparrow falls to the 

round without his permission. On this inclement night; shall my prayers ‘ascend 
or ye, my two remaining babes! May your path through life be blessed beyond 
that of your poor unfortuned and unfriended parents! Spirit of my departed boy! 
be ever with me—thou art the star of hope set in heaven. Guide me thither, sainted 
child! and let our eternal elysium be thy society beneath the throne of the All Mer- 
ciful! 


Births and Deaths of some remarkable Persons—Claude Louis Dominique Le 
Chasse first appeared on the stage, Aug. 1721, retired 1757, patented noble by the 
title of Seigneur Du Ponceau, died et 88. : F 

Count de Loewendal, great grandson of Frederick III. king of Denmark, born in 
1700, entered the army at 13, served as a private soldier in 1713, was distinguished 
at Bergen-op-Zoom and Fontenoy, and created Marshal of France. 

Mary Ann Barbice wrote tragedies and operas, and died in 1742. 

Mandrin, the famons robber of Burgundy, first a soldier, a coiner, a smuggler— 
broken on the wheel at Valentia, May 24, 1754. A cruel monster, but like Nero 
and Jefferies, agreeable in person. ee eh 

Charlotte Rose de Chawmont de la Force, historical novelist, died 1724, et 74, au- 
thor of Memoirs of the Dutchess of Bar, sister of Henri Quatre. 

La Morlier died at Paris 1785, a licentious yet feeble writer. ‘ 

A. G. de Mondorge, born at Lyons, 1727, died at Paris, 1768. He excelled in 
light poetry and essays on the fine arts. 

Madlle. Arnoult, great actress, celebrated for her bon mots, born 1744, first ap- 
peared 1757, retired 1778, and died, 1803. 

Lemierre, author of Hypermnestra, and The widow of Malabar, died at St Ger- 
main en Laye, July, 1793, et 72. 

Helvetvus was born 1715, died 1771—an infidel author. 

Gresset, born 1709, died 1777, at Amiens, his native place. 

Madame Belot, translator of Hume and Johnson, died at Chaillot, 1805. 

De la Popliniere, 1692 to 1762, author of Daira, rich, eccentric, farmer general. 

Joseph Thoulet d Oliver, born 1682, died 1758, best French Grammarian. 

Vancanson, greatest mechanician of his time—he invented the automaton flute 

layer. 

' Bertin, author of Les Amours, 1752 to 1790—called the French Tibullus. 

Philidor, whose real name was Danican, 1726 to 1795, died at London; celebrated 
chessplayer and musician. 

Rameau composed twenty grand operas, 1683 to 1764—patented noble. 

Fuzelin, dramatic poet, born 1672, died 1752. 

Milton died, aged 66. 

Ferduzt, celebrated Arabian Poet, author of Shah Namah, an epic poem, died 
A.D. 1019. Hejira, 411. 

The celebrated Arabian Abou-Ryan-al-Byrouny, travelled forty years to acquire 
perfect botany. 

Dante, of the family of Allighieri, was born in Florence in 1265 and died at Ra- 
venna, ~. 14, 1321, while residing with Guido Novello da Polenta, lord of that 
city, zt 56. 

Petrarch was born at Arezzo, July 19, 1304, and died at Arqua, July 18, 1374. 

Ludovico Ariosto was born at Reggio, 1474, died at Ferrara, June 6, 1533. 

Luigi Pulci (1431--1487) Florentine, author of Morgante Maggiore. 

Angelo Politiano, born at Monte Pulciano, July 24, 1454. 

_ The Count Boiardo, governor of Reggio, and author of Orlando Innamorato, 
lived between 1430-1494. 

Machiavelli, born at Florence, May 3, 1469, died June 22, 1527. Pietro Aretino, 
his contemporary. 

Battista Guarini born at Ferrara, 1537, died at Venice, 1612, zt 75 years, author 
of Pastor Fido. 

Moncrif, real name Paradis, poet and musician, died 1770, zt 83. 

La Harpe died in 1803. 

Klopstock died in 1803. 

Beattie died in 1803. 

D. N. Barnes killed by a stage coach, last of Oct. 1828; master of the New York 
Highschool. 

W. S. Cardell, grammarian, died at Lancaster (Pa.) Aug. 10, 1828. 
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J. G. C. Brainard died Sept. 1828. 
W. C. Graham shot at Hoboken in a duel with Barton, Oct. 1828. 

Henry Mackenzie, born at Edinburg, Aug. 1745. Author of the Man of Feeling. 

Samuel Richardson—1689 to 1761. 

— born at Pallas Nov. 29, 1728, died 1774; buried in the Temple Burial 
Ground. 

Dr Johnson, born 1709—died 1783. 

Horace Walpole, born 1716-17, died March 2, 1797, in London. 

Clara Reeve, author of the Old English Baron, died Dec. 3, 1803. 

Cumberland, born Feb. 19, 1732, died May 7, 1811, zt-80. 

Prince Menzikoff died at Berezof in exile, 1754. 

Marshal Davoust, prince d’Eckmuhl, died in the Hotel Monaco, Paris, formerly 
devoted to oriental ambassadors, where Mehemet Rizabecq, pretended ambassador 
from Persia, lodged in 1715. Mehemet was an artful Jesuit. 

Filicaia born at Florence July 30, 1642, died Sept. 25, 1707. 

Apostolo Zeno, born at Venice 1669, died at Vienna, 1750—<t 81 years. 

Carlo Frugoni, born at Genoa, Nov. 21, 1692, died Dec, 20, 1768, at Parma. 

Francisco de Quevedo y Villegas, born at Madrid 1580, died 1645—tet 65. 

Byron died in 1824, et 38. 

Maturin died in 1824—et about 45. 

Burke died July 26, 1797, zt 68. 

Fox, Sept. 13, 1806, eet 58. 

Pitt, Jan. 26, 1806, zt 47. 

Wm. Hazlitt in 1830. 

J. O. Rockwell in 1831. 

Nostradamus, celebrated Astrologer, died July 2, 1566. 

Baron Cuvier died in Paris, 1832. 

Casimir Perier died in 1832. 

Gen. Lamarque died in 1832. 

Goethe died at Wiemar, 1832. 

Dr Spurzheim died in Boston, 1832. 

Sir J. Mackintosh died in London, 1832. 

Jeremy Bentham died in London, 1832. 

George Crabbe died in 1832. 

Fletcher, the young historian of Poland, by his own hand, died in 1832. 

Sir Walter Scott died in 1832. 

R. C. Sands died in New York 1832. 

Dr 8S. L. Mitchili died in 1831. 

Dr Pascalis died in 1833. 

The mysterious and accomplished Count de St Germain, who seemed able to 
rotract his life to an indefinite period, died at last in the palace of the Prince of 
r pets at Holstein,in great agony of mind. He came into life and departed, a being 

of mystery. 

M. de Mezieres, uncle to Madame de Genlis, having been abandoned by his 
mother, the Marquise de la Haie, came to America, where he joined. the Indians, 
became theif chief and fought against the Spaniards. After a while, he forsook 
the forest chieftains, joined the Spaniards, married rich, and died governor of 
Louisiana. 

The Duke of Burgundy, heir to the throne of France before Louis XVI., was 
thrown from his rocking horse, when at play, and killed. Thus, a child’s play- 
thing changed the destinies of Europe; for had he become king, the Revolution 
probably, would not have occurred. 
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The Forger Osgood.—This unhappy gentleman, whose folly and frailty deserve 
commiseration, while they demand punishment, when arraigned for judgment, 
was thus solemnly addressed by Judge Betts, whose unwelcome duty it was to sen- 
tence a man of education, abilities and refined feelings to fourteen years’ imprison- 
ment in the Tartarus of Sing Sing. 

“A gentleman by parentage, education, and legal profession; one who had been 
admitted to the practice of attorney and counsellor in our highest judicial courts; 
allied to the most distinguished citizens, both by blood and marriage; convicted of 
crimes, long concocted, appeared an anomaly in the history of American jurispru- 
dence. Judge Betts spoke of the high, honourable and distinguished standing of the 
members of the legal profession, and to what eminence the prisoner, with his great 
talents, might have arrived; what honour he might have attained; what lustre he 
might have shed around himself and family, had he pursued the course marked 
out to him by his fate; but, falling as he had, nothing remained for him but to 
be shut out from the world forever. He was to undergo an imprisonment, which, 
from its severity, and great length, would, if he survived it, bring him out an old 
and decrepid man, bowed down with age and infirmities, unable to pursue the or- 
dinary courses of life; that he would be shut out from the cries of his family in 
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their utmost distress, in the hour of sickness and death; and that his family, what- 
ever may be his sufferings in prison, would likewise be excluded from administer- 
ing comfort to him in his dying hours, and that neither party would be allowed the 
consolation of administering to the other aid in its utmost need, nor to follow it to 
the grave after the hand of death had reached it.” : 
Osgood was once a respectable member of the New York bar. His family was 
among the most respectable in the state. One of his sisters was the first wife of the 
late De Witt Clinton. Another is the wife of Citizen Genet. Upon being hand- 
cuffed as a common felon, his feelings overcame him, and he remained senseless for 
half an hour. He is labouring under an incurable disease, which will probably 
abridge the wretched period of his incarceration. 


Literary Intelligence—Mr Moore, of Vermont, is writing a Life of the gallant 
and stalwart Col. Ethan Allen. A 

The Rev. John Proudfit has been appointed Professor of Greek, and Dr Lewis 
C. Beck, professor of Chemistry in the University of New York. aa 

“A Review of the late Revolution in France” by the Hon. Caleb Cushing is an- 
nounced. ep i ; ; 

The third son of the late Gen. Hamilton is writing the life of his heroic and ill- 
fated father; the aide de camp of Washington and the author of the Federalist. 

‘Mr Tyrone Power is the brother of the Countess of Blessington,’ says the New 
York Mirror, and the assertion is copied by the newspapers. On the authority of 
Mr Power himself, we deny the statement. He is not the brother of the conversa- 
tionist, Lady Blessington. He would feel it a dishonour to be so, notwithstanding 
the confessed abilities of the lady, for she has romanticized through other media 
than her romances. 

The talents of Mr Power are sufficiently eminent and acknowledged to secure 
him fame and fortune without resorting to an aristocratic alliance. He has met 
with great and deserved success in this country as an almost inimitable actor; we 
rejoice atit, for he is a scholar and a gentleman; therefore, we regret that Republi- 
cans should deem it necessary to = an apocryphal account of his fraternal re- 
lations with one so notorious as the Countess of Blessington. 


Obituary.—Col. De Witt Clinton, died at Matanzas, on the 13th of Decem- 
ber ultimo. The deceased was the second son of the late Governor De Witt 
Clinton, and was a young man of high promise. Having a talent for engineer- 
ing, he was in the days of his boyhood, placed by his distinguished father 
under the instruction of the Engineers upon the Great Erie Canal—and in that 
department of scientific occupation he has continued ever since—having been for 
the last four or five years attached to the corps of United States Engineers. At 
an early age he evinced many of the elevate — of his illustrious parent, 
and as he grew up, his features and form were developed as from the same noble 
mould. He was exemplary in his morals, and the qualities of his heart were 
moreover such as to endear him to all with whom he became acquainted, and we 
sympathize deeply in the affliction of his relatives and friends. , 

Col. Clinton was about twentynine years of age. He had been indisposed, at 
times, for several years—indeed almost from the time he left the engineer service 
on the canals in Pennsylvania. 

At Lyme, N. H., Jonathan Mason, Esq., a revolutionary pensioner, aged 75 
years. He was stationed at Cambridge at the time of Bunker Hill battle, and 
marched to the neck during the battle. He afterwards joined the well known ex- 
pedition under Colonel Arnold, which marched up the Kennebeck and through 
the wilderness to Canada. It is difficult to realize the hardships which these sol- 
diers endured. The deceased described them as follows.—“T ravelling sometimes 
by land, sometimes by water in batteaux, all the way a wilderness, without tents, 
without spirit, compelled to lay on the ground with no covering but our wet 
blankets, our allowance short, and growing shorter as we advanced, at length seve- 
ral of the = became destitute of provisions, and a council was held in the 
wilderness, and the provisions belonging to the other companies, divided. On this 
division, all each man had left was less than a pint of flour and from four to six 
ounces of meat, and we had then been thirty or forty days in the wilderness, some 
were starving and dying, and winter was fast coming upon us, all our provisions 
were expended in two days, and we had to march about five days without any 
thing to eat, in the cold and wet; numbers perished in the wilderness, and the rest 
of us did but barely survive the hardship.” He was at the taking of yi a pee 
and served at Providence, and again at New London and Groton under Col. Led- 
yard. In April, 1779, he entered the naval service on board the frigate Queen of 
France, commanded by es John Rathburn. The frigate belonged to the squad- 
ron consisting of the Providence, the Queen of France, and the Ranger, under the 
command of Commodore Whipple. Their object was to intercept the Jamaica 
fleet, in which they were successful, and brought ten or twelve large ships into 
Boston, the ensuing fall. 





